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Because of the economic problems 
facing sheepfarmers today, it is 
even more important to increase 
productivity and achieve gains 
with minimum expenditure. 


In the field of wool, Merck 
Sharp & Dohme with 
THIBENZOLE* have helped 
make this possible. 


Trials conducted both at 

Arahura and also by 
independent researchers have 
reported gains of up to 46% in 

greasy fleece weights after 
regular drenching with 
THIBENZOLE. 


Not only was the quantity of wool 
increased but there was substantial 
improvement in style and quality 

with less break. 


Regular drenching with THIBENZOLE to control 
worm burdens also reduces scouring, and 
thus minimises the need for dagging. 


PROFIT FROM THE WORLD’S LEADING DRENCH 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME (NEW ZEALAND) LTD. 
B4 ge ss PJ as Qo) 504 High Street, Lower Hutt. ia Trademark. ) 
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biscuit 


TUX 


the dog tucker 


BISCUIT 


DOGS EAT WELL... 
WORK WELL AND KEEP 
WELL ON TUX THE 
QUALITY DOG BISCUIT 
OF CONCENTRATED Se 
ENERGY “ E.4867 @ 


BUILDS HEALTH AND STAMINA 
COMPLETELY RELIABLE 


SWELPEAR TAGS 


IMPROVED SHAPE — STRENGTHENED GENTRE BAR 


Tested under all conditions in official survey 
PENNANT showed lowest loss rate of only 1.5%. 


PENNANT Ear Tags have all these 
outstanding features... 


% Made of tough flexible plastic. 





5 Points of View. » 
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“Land-Rover goes 
up and down the 
high country like 
a cross-country 
grasshopper on 


a hot tin roof” 
Barry Crump 


“1 don’t know, these 
Land-Rovers are 
always turning on 
a performance — 
that leaves a man 
a bit stunned, 
astonished and 
surprised.” 


“Climbing up through the rubble, up steep § “We nearly submerged here — but the “ . . . 
washed-out dozer tracks a bicke really learns to | old Land-Rover kept on goin’ almost an ee this hole like a wild boar 
appreciate Land-Rover performance.” amphibian.” ; 


All the photographs above are genuine unretouched shots, typical of the 
country where Barry Crump obtains material for his books — tough, rugged, 
precipitous, mountain, farm and bush country. He set out to prove what 
Land-Rover will do...and as you can see, succeeded! Now there’s no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that Land-Rover is by far the most versatile vehicle for New 
Zealand conditions. As Barry Crump says: “Land-Rover keeps on goin’ 
through hill country, bush, rivers, snow, swamps, the lot.” It’s one of the 
world’s toughest all-round work vehicles — used in every corner of the 
country — rounding up sheep, snigging logs in the bush, fencing, hauling 
with the Land-Rover winch attachment, moving gear into places that no 
other vehicle would look at. Barry Crump has proved it. 


Corporation of New Zealand Ltd. L.M.V.D. the world’s most 
3 as versatile vehicle 





BELFAST 


FREEZING WORKS 






THE CANTERBURY FROZEN 
MEAT COMPANY LIMITED 


Works also at Fairfield and Pareora. 





Complete services for the farmer for the drafting, processing 
and marketing of lamb, sheep, cattle and pigs. 


Head Office: 172 Cashel Street, Christchurch. 


New Zealand. Telephone 71-609. Telex: 4271. 
Cable Address: “Frostbound’”’. 














Whether you 


travel a lot or 
youre planning a 
first flight 


its nice to leave 


it all to 
someone you 


know. 


Talk to your Travel Agent. Just 
| let him know when.and where 

| you want to go and he’ll take it 
from there. Chances are he’s been 
| there, too. Our Travel Agents see 
the world — know the places we’re 
flying you to. And however often 
you travel it’s nice to know you can 
leave all the details to someone 
who knows. 


QANTAS 





QANTAS, with AIR NEW ZEALAND (General Sales Agents in New Zealand), BOAC, S.A.A. and AIR INDIA 8Q12/1295 


Two guest editorials are published each month, 
ore by a member of the YFC and the other by 


a member of the CGC. This month they are: 


Benefit to be Reaped 
From Seminars 


By W. S. PENNO, 
Dominion President, 
YFC Federation. 








hen did you last take part in a seminar? 
Your answer is, probably, “Never; and 
your reaction is, probably, that you are involved 
enough without adding a seminar to your activities. 

I believe, however, that greater use of the seminar 
approach should be made in the YFC Federation 
and, perhaps, in CGC circles also. My involvement 
in a Rural Youth seminar in Tasmania recently 
showed clearly the benefits to be gained. 

The seminar system works through a combina- 
tion of open meetings and buzz groups in which 
discussion on a particular theme takes place. The 
subject discussed at the seminar in Tasmania was 
Rural Youth in a Changing Society. Seminars can 
be held also on a variety of valuable topics such as 
beef production in the 1970s and future trends in 
stock judging. 

It is helpful to have at least one e speaker who is 
well versed in the particular subject to lead off or 
set the pace; but most of the work is done in groups 
discussing questions around the theme set by a 
steering committee. Participants then attend an open 
meeting, or plenary session, to report on the various 
discussions. An editorial committee takes the find- 
ings and edits them into a cohesive summary. 

The seminar is not the answer to every problem 
and, if it is to be of complete value, the findings 
must be implemented. However, the unit organising 
a seminar derives direct benefit as its questions get 
detailed study by members personally concerned. 
As well, the conclusions are the considered demo- 
cratic findings of all involved. If the seminar were 
held in YFC circles, the movement would benefit 
because of the involvement of members in a think- 
ing, discussing and learning process around a subject 
of direct concern. It is obvious that the value of the 
exercise to the individual is enormous because of 
his concentrated involvement in a combination of 
systems of personal giving and receiving around a 
subject of vital interest. 

Let us make use of the seminar approach. = 








Co-ordination Between 
The Districts 


By JUNE LEES, 
North Island Vice-President, 
CGC Federation. 
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lubs are practising it—it is no longer all talk 

and no action. The long-talked-about idea of 
clubs meeting more than once each month is taking 
hold. 

The ideal is to hold one business meeting each 
month and another meeting where members may 
gain knowledge and experience in a specific. subject 
beyond the scope of a normal club meeting. 

If all members were encouraged to take part in 
the preparation of plans and the implementation 
and management of activities, they would become 
more aware of their social responsibilities and, 
ultimately, more interested in their clubs. The 
enthusiasm arising from more participation in these 
extra activities at club level must overflow to district 
level where the doors are open for further exper- 
ience, development, competition and greater under- 
standing of the federation. 

One of the duties of a district committee is to 
co-ordinate the work of clubs within the district. 
Emphasis lies on the value of good leadership. 
Opportunities are provided at the North Island and 
South Island leadership courses for club officers to 
learn about meeting procedure and group work. But 
have we left a gap—a training field or stimulating 
course for our CGC district officers? 

If officers from one district could discuss with 
officers from other districts ways and means of 
co-ordinating activities within their clubs and 
federation policy in general, the result would be 
greater understanding and more confidence for 
these important members. These meetings need not 
lead district committees or clubs into extra financial 
expenditure. They could be arranged to coincide 
with an area final, such as an exchange selection, 
They need not be open to Country Girls only. If 
meetings were organised, YFC district chairmen 
might be interested in joining in. 

Give the subject some thought. There may well 
be a need for something on these lines as enthusiasm 
grows from club level onward. * 
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nrolments at the New Zealand 
Technical Correspondence Insti- 
tute have more than tripled since 1959 
to nearly 13,500. 


People in all sorts of occupations, 
including farming, have been realising 
the need for vocational education in 
depth. 


Many people are not free for full 
time study. Correspondence lessons 
allow them to study at home and at 
the same time to have a _ personal. 
tutor. They are forced to react to the 
teaching — one assignment must be 
completed before another is dis- 
patched. 


This year the institute offered 585 


és a . subjects which were grouped into 
: - : << about 70 different courses. 
: | a The breakdown of enrolments by 


departments at August 1 included: 


| Automotive engineering (including 

panel beating), 2650; mechanical en- 
| gineering, 1997; electrical engineering, 

1791; building, 1541; agriculture, 


1389; printing and English, 877; com- 
merce and civil engineering, 1201. 


: There were 1840 enrolments in 
courses for technicians’ certificates in 
| building, draughting, engineering, 


: : science, quantity surveying and other 
By PENN PATTISON, Wellington. _ subjects. 

: The students include such diverse 
people as airline pilots, boat builders, 
farmers, fire engineers, signwriters, 
telecommunications engineers, watch- 
makers and saw doctors. 


The institute neither conducts 
examinations nor issues diplomas. Its 
students compete on an equal basis 
with those from other educational 
organisations for trade certificates, 
technicians’ certificates and various 
professional examinations. 


Quite a number of older students 
study just to further their knowledge 
of their occupation, with no examina- 
tion in mind. 


The majority of students in the 
institute’s agricultural department are 
taking courses in sheep, dairy or 
arable farming. About 400 of the en- 
rolments are in horticulture. 


Among those to whom the depart- 
ment sends lessons are farm cadets, 
students doing pre-entry study for 
Massey or Lincoln diploma courses 
and students studying for the National 
Diploma of Horticulture. Horticultural 
students also study for trades certifi- 
cates. 


Farm cadet schemes have encour- 
aged many more young farmers to 
study with the institute. About 360 
farm cadets were enrolled half way 
through this year. Most district farm 








The institute’s principal, Mr A. S. 
Prime. 
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cadet committees advise their cadets 
to study with the institute and some 
make it compulsory. 


Some boys come _ direct from 
secondary school; some have little 
farm experience. Field assignments are 
set to introduce them gradually to 
practical farming. This provides an 
opening for town boys wishing to take 
up a farming career. 


A refresher course for farm cadets 
was held at Massey University in 
May. 

The institute’s agricultural students 
seem to do well in practical farming. 
One farmer who is now 45 began his 
studies with the institute when he left 
the army in 1946. He continued until 
June, 1961, completing a 
number of courses. When he began 
he was a cow hand. Now he is 
manager of an 11,000 acre sheep 
station. 
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large. 





Typical of some of the letters from 
students was one received at the end 
of last year from a student who had 
passed his diploma in agriculture with 
an average of 76. “Much of my suc- 
cess,” he said, “can be attributed to 
the correspondence course.” He has 
resumed his studies with the institute. 


The institute’s agricultural staff 
obtain up-to-date information from 
research stations and other sources. 
Fifteen tutors work full time on agri- 
culture and staff from other depart- 
ments lend their specialised knowledge 
from time to time. 


The department is headed by Mr 
B. B. Teviotdale who believes that in 
the future more and more people will 
take career-orientated correspondence 
courses and that these will be supple- 
mented by refresher courses at suitable 
places like the agricultural universities. 


Greek letters and mathematical 

symbols are typed on this dual key- 

board typewriter, thought to be the 

only one of its kind in the Southern 

Hemisphere. The operator is Mrs 
M. Kutt. 


One of the institute’s artists, Mr J. 
Langley, finishes off an illustration. 


At no time has it been possible to 
meet the entire demand for courses 
from people connected with agricul- 
ture. Because of limited staff and 
resources, priorities have to be set. 
New courses are made available only 
with the consent of the Department of 
Education and they must be justified 
by a substantial need. 


The demand is becoming particu- 
larly keen from people who service 
the farmers — contractors, stock 
agents, seed merchants and others. 


About 120 students take the rural 
valuation course for the N.Z. Institute 
of Valuers’ professional examinations. 
There are also dairy manufacture 
courses in butter and cheese making. 


Recently a casein making course was 
added. 


A course on agricultural pesticides 
was introduced late in 1966 at the in- 
stigation of the contractors’ federation. 













Two of the tutors in agriculture, 
Mr P. B. Keesing and Mr S. Mock- 
ford, confer about an assignment. 


LOWER RIGHT: Mr Teviotdale with 
a selection of lessons and books 
published by the institute. 


BELOW: Mr Teviotdale, head of the 
agricultural department. 


Since then 132 students — including 
29 contractors, 15 contractors’ em- 
ployees, 26 noxious weeds inspectors, 
14 Government technicians, 46 sales 
staff and two others — have passed an 
examination set by the Agricultural 
Chemicals Board. 


The contractors are now asking for 
the qualification to be made compul- 
sory for anyone applying chemicals 
outside their own property. Apart from 
the health hazard, unskilled applica- 
tion has in the past caused damage to 
crops, often because of wind drift. 


Courses are planned for next year 
in farm forestry and agricultural con- 
tracting (covering farm mechanics, 
arable farming, crops and cropping). 
Most courses take up to two years to 
complete. 


The institute has a teaching staff of 
230 and 65 clerical officers. Lessons 
are printed by a Government Printing 


Office unit which is housed on the 


premises. 

Before printing, lessons must have 
received the approval of the writer, 
the technical and illustrations editors 
and the head of the department. They 
may pass through as many as six 


hands before they are finally approved. . 


A presentation editor sees that the 
author’s meaning is conveyed with the 
utmost clarity, in language suited to 
the age, knowledge and experience of 
the student. He checks on the “eye 
appeal” of the material. 

Photographs, line drawings, charts, 
tables, graphs and diagrams can all be 
handled by the printing equipment. 

Few staff members are, at the time 
of their appointment, skilled in teach- 
ing technical subjects by correspond- 
ence. Instruction is given by senior 
staff members and an in-service train- 
ing supervisor arranges short courses 
periodically. 


The institute had its beginnings in 
the amalgamation of the Army Educa- 
tion Welfare Service’s study course 
section and the correspondence sec- 
tion of the Wellington Technical 
College in 1946. It was then known 
as the Technical Correspondence 
School. 


The school opened with a full-time 
staff of two teachers and four clerical 
workers, plus a part-time staff of 10 
specialist teachers. The roll was about 
600. 


When the country’s technical educa- 
tion was reorganised in 1964, the 
school was renamed the New Zealand 
Technical Correspondence Institute. 


The present buildings in Buckle 
Street, Wellington, are greatly over- 
crowded and the institute expects to 
move to the former Waiwhetu Girls’ 
High School in Lower Hutt within a 
few months. ae 
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By Our Auckland 
Staff Correspondent 
: ROSALIND CARTER. 


In this article, the second of three dealing with the problems and courage of the blind, Rosalind Carter 





describes how ingenuity and science have come to the aid of those who cannot see. 


he gramophone and typewriter 

might not be in use today if it 
were not for people with visual handi- 
caps. Mr C. C. W. White, manager 
of the national library at the New 
Zealand Foundation for the Blind, 
who is himself blind, told me during 
a recent visit to the foundation head- 
quarters in Auckland that the gramo- 
phone was invented _ basically: to 
enable the blind to hear what they 
could not read and the typewriter to 
enable the blind to write. 


The library supplies reading in 
three media for blind people registered 
with the foundation—braille books, 
moon books and talking books. Mr 
White said that only about 10 per cent 
of the blind reading population read 
braille and moon script. The rest 
obtained reading matter through the 
talking books. 


The staff of the library are nearly 
all blind. Mr White praised their 
efficiency and said that blind libra- 
rians should be able to work in 
ordinary libraries. 





Braille is an abbreviated form of 
writing in the form of raised dots. It 
is possible to attain 63 different 
Characters by combining in various 
ways the basic number of six dots. 


Moon script is a system of raised 
lines. It consists of nine basic 
characters. From these, 36 characters 
can be written. 


Both methods of touch reading 
were invented by blind people. How- 
ever, the moon script is much easier 
for an older person who goes blind 
later in life. Moon script does 
not require the same sensitive touch 
as braille. Moon cannot be used for 
personal writing. It is expensive to 


produce and books transcribed into Moon script is a system of raised lines (left); braille is a system of raised dots. 
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moon take up twice as much room 
as braille books. Consequently, the 
moon type is not used a great deal. 


The third, and certainly the largest, 
medium of reading supplied by the 
library is the talking book system. 
There were about 1500 talking books 
in circulation last year—43,759 cas- 
settes of tapes were issued to the 
holders of the talking books, which 
is quite a turnover for any library. 


Mr White thinks that the talking 
book studio at the foundation head- 
quarters is the best designed studio 
in the world. It is compact and 
pleasant in appearance, with a re- 
laxing atmosphere; similar, in fact, to 
a small broadcasting studio but more 
comfortable. 


The studio holds a list of volunteers 
who read on to the talking book 
tapes. Mr White said that reading was 
certainly no amateur game. Most of 
the readers were professional people 
such as radio and television personali- 
ties. Reading for the talking books 
was far more exacting than broad- 
casting. “It is not an art to read well,” 
said Mr White, “but a real gift.” 


Unfortunately, he had to be fairly 
selective in the books recorded as the 
studio was able to supply “less than 
a drop in the bucket” of books he 
would like to see recorded. 


Mr A. H. Reed, the 92-year-old 
marathon walker, came to Auckland 
recently at his own expense to record 
his biography. According to Mr 
White his performance was unique. 
Mr Reed read for three sessions a 
day for two days—each session was 
of two to two-and-a-half hours— 
without glasses. Usually a _ reader 
reads for about one-and-a-half to two 
hours at a time. Mr Reed apparently 
put quite a bit into the talking book 
edition that was not in the printed 
version. 


At present the book “Running 
Blind” is being recorded in New 
Zealand for circulation in the United 
States. Mr White said the book was 
about two New Zealanders, both 
blind, who have taken up marathon 
running. 


Once the master tape of a book 
has been recorded, 12 copies at one 
time can be taken off at high speed 
ready for placing in cassette form. 


The cassettes are sent throughout 
the country by the post office free of 
charge and the foundation supplies 
the talking books and cassettes free. 
The bulk and weight of the cassettes 
have been a problem, especially for 
older people who have trouble carry- 
ing even one book to the post office. 
But a revolution is taking place. A 


new cassette has been introduced in 
England with great success and one 
has been sent to the foundation here 
for trial. 


The new cassette has reduced the 
weight from 8lb to 10402z; is less than 
half the size of the old model; can 
be posted in any posting box, thereby 
eliminating the need for the reader 
to go to the post office, which may 
be much further than a posting box; 
carries an improved indexing system 
which is invaluable for students; will 
eventually produce better recordings 
and at a faster speed; costs one third 
of the old cassette; and is easier to 
handle when putting on and off the 
machine. 


The initial cost of the change-over 
in New Zealand will be about $30,000, 
but the new system is more economi- 
cal in the long run. An adapter has 
been supplied for the old machines 
so that new models are not essential 
to play the new cassettes. If this were 
the case the cost would be prohibi- 
tive. As it stands, new machines 
which, like the cassettes, are much 
smaller, will be bought as old 
machines wear out. 


Mr White said that a complete 
change-over would take about five or 
six years once the new cassettes were 
introduced into New Zealand, which 
should, all going well, be at the end 
of the year. 3 


The foundation, he added, was 
waiting for more talking book 
machines from overseas, but import 
restrictions were holding things up. 
He felt that there should be no im- 
port licensing restrictions on talking 
books. There were none for printed 
books and, after all, talking books 
were “books” to the blind. However, 
the importing licensing authorities re- 
garded the equipment as being tape 
recording equipment. 


I concluded my tour of the national 
library and talking book studio in the 
mail room, where several blind work- 
ers were dispatching and receiving 
cassettes to and from all parts of 
New Zealand. “A bloody end shall 
reign” blared from one talking book 
and somewhat startled me. Mr White 
laughed and said that you were likely 
to hear anything around there. — 


From the library I was taken to 
the occupational therapy unit where 
blind people, mainly elderly, were 
happily engaged in pottery, needle- 
work and other crafts. Their work 
was beautifully done. Individual tui- 
tion was given to each member of the 
classes. A great pride and interest was 
taken in the work, which provided 
outside interests for people with 








A braille book is taken home from 
the library. 


The master tape of a talking book 

being recorded. Through the window 

can be seen a volunteer reading in 
the soundproof studio. 
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Twelve copies of a talking book can 
be made at one time, from the master 
recording, on this machine. 
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why spend a fortune 
controlling haemonchus 





for as little as 1.75 cents 
TVL Cestagon | 

will control haemonchus 

plus tapeworm in lambs. 


Haemonchus (Barber's Pole worm) can 
be an explosive problem on many farms. 
It can cause anaemia and even death. 
Yet for under 2 cents Cestagon controls 
Haemonchus and Tapeworm. 


CESTAGON is: 

EFFECTIVE: 95% — 100% kill. 

EFFICIENT: A single drench only is required. 
FAST ACTING: Kills and expels worms within 48 


hours. 

ECONOMICAL:  4-gallon pack is sufficient for 160 
lambs of 40—60 Ibs. live weight. 
4, fluid oz. will drench a lamb of 
60 Ibs. live weight, (cost—only 
1.75 cents a 4 oz. dose). 

NON-STAINING: Will not damage, stain or down- 
grade wool. 

NO STARVING: No need to starve lambs before or 
after drenching, or hold in yards 
overnight. 


USE TVL CESTAGON ready-to-use 
liquid drench. 


and animal health 





TASMAN VACCINE LABORATORY LIMITED, WHAKATIKI STREET, UPPER HUTT. 





Members of the library return books 
they have already read and choose 
other cassettes from the selection of 
about 800 titles. 


A mat being made in the industrial 
division of the foundation. 


visual handicaps who had often 
found time on their hands during 
the day. 

A special department for the or- 
ganisation of Braille Week was full 
of activity while I was there, with 
Braille Week then only a month 
away. Braille Week marks the founda- 
tion’s only appeal and is held once 
a year throughout New Zealand. The 
foundation operates on donations, 
most of which are received during 
Braille Week, and this includes the 
work of the branch offices in 
Wellington, Christchurch and Dune- 
din. The educational activities of the 
foundation are subject to a generous 
Government grant. 






The new (right) and old talking book machines loaded with 
cassettes of tapes ready for playing. 





Mr A. Hood, district organiser of 


Braille Week, showed me some of 


the equipment available for the blind. 
Raised figures on alarm clock and 
watch faces, cards with  brailled 
corners, dominoes with raised dots 
and a ball with a bell were among 
them. The ball fascinated me most. 
When a plug was removed the ball 
made a continuous peep-ing noise so 
that the blind child could follow its 
movements. 


My tour of the foundation finished 
with a visit to the boarding establish- 
ments—for elderly folk as well as for 
young men and women working in 
the city and at the foundation—and 
a visit to the industrial division. Blind 





their respective 


ABOVE: Bledisloe House for elderly 
blind) men on the grounds of the 
Foundation for the Blind in Auckland. 
The “bull ring’—a path and railing 
surrounding a pleasant square of lawn 
and trees—provides an exercise walk 
for the men. 


AT LEFT: You cannot deceive a blind 

opponent at chess. The black squares 

are slightly raised and the white chess 

pieces have a sharp point at the top 
of each piece. 


workers were making just about 
everything from coat hangers to rope 
for the Army, wicker baskets, chairs 
and pot plant holders. 


The workshops were filled with an 
air of cheerfulness. In fact, cheerful- 
ness and a sense of humour have been 
characteristic of the many and varied 
blind people I met. 


My visit to the foundation and my 
contact with the people there has left 


‘a lasting impression. 


In fact, guess who went collecting 
for Braille Week? i 
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he YFC member is, through the 
federation, linked to many 
. national and international bodies. 
The plan accompanying the article 
is made up of sections, each contain- 
ing a number which relates to the 
following numbered comments. 
Bodies with which: the movement 
is associated are shown in _ three 
groups. The links in group one are 
bodies of which the federation is a 
full member; in group two the link 
is largely one of representation with- 
out full membership; and group three 
includes overseas bodies where there 
is neither membership nor _ direct 
representation, but close ties arise 
from reciprocal exchange schemes, 
exchange of delegates and so on. 
1. The member is the all-important 
unit of the organisation. There are 
more than 10,000 of them. 
2. The club is often not only a 
beginning but also an end to many 
members. The member knows about 
his own club but often overlooks the 
fact that there are about 350 other 
clubs in the federation. 
3. The district committee consists 
basically of four delegates from each 
of the district’s clubs. The delegates 
include all club chairmen and 
secretaries. There are 49 district com- 
mittees. 
4. The council, of which there are 
six, is rather remote from the average 
member. It is basically a group of 
three delegates from each of its dis- 
trict committees. The council provides 
an additional training ground, fosters 
its districts and acts as a clearing 
house for matters raised by them. 
5. The Dominion executive com- 
mittee is the work horse of the fed- 
eration. Its full strength is 27 mem- 
bers and of these 21 are active mem- 
bers at club level. Each council sends 
three delegates, including its chair- 
man. The federation officers 
(president, vice-president and immedi- 
ate past president) also are club 
members. The six remaining persons 
are representatives (one from each 
body) of Federated Farmers’ Domin- 
ion council, Lincoln College, Massey 
University, extension division of the 
Department of Agriculture, CGC 
Federation and the YFC organising 
secretary. 
6. This section may be subdivided 
into two parts—the federation as a 
whole and the federation annual 
general meeting. The Dominion 
executive committee does not for- 
mulate policy—its duty is to give 
effect to policies and decisions of the 
annual general meeting. The close link 
between annual general meeting and 
Dominion executive committee is 
emphasised on the diagram by triple 
lines. The Dominion president, 
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FADPRATION 


By H. C. A. WARDS, Organising 
Secretary, YFC Federation, 


Wellington. 


elected by the annual general meeting, 
is automatically chairman of the 
Dominion executive committee. 


There are two links between 
councils and the annual general meet- 
ing—the council delegates to the 
Dominion executive committee, who 
probably give the major contribution 
at the annual general meeting, and 
the direct council-annual general 
meeting link. Every council member 
has a vote at the annual general meet- 
ing. 

So far the diagram has dealt with 
the YFC Federation. The rest shows 
the links between the YFC and other 
bodies. When a YFC member is 
appointed to another body he _ is 
regarded by that body as representing 
all YFC members, not just the annual 
general meeting or the Dominion 
executive committee. 


The sections are not arranged in 
order of importance or priority. 
7. Corso/FFHC: The federation 
is a full member of the Corso 
council, which consists of 50 national 
organisations. A YFC representative 
is elected annually by the annual 
general meeting (currently Mr H. C. 
A. Wards, YFC organising secretary, 
who was elected to the Corso/ 
FFHC national executive committee 
by the council). 


8. Through Corso/FFHC the fed- 
eration has direct links with various 
United Nations organisations, includ- 
ing Unesco, Unicef and the F.A.O. 
9. The National Youth Council con- 
sists of about 20 national youth 


organisations. Membership involves a 
small annual fee. Two representatives 
to council are appointed by the annual 
general meeting (at present Mr H. 
Kynoch, chairman of the East Coast 
council, and Mr H. C. A. Wards). 
10. All national youth councils, 
which exist in nearly all countries of 
the “free” world, are affiliated with 
the World Assembly of Youth, whose 
headquarters are in Brussels. 

11. Membership of Volunteer Ser- 
vice Abroad includes many organisa- 
tions, firms and individuals. An annual 
membership fee is paid. The YFC 
representative to VSA’s annual general 
meeting is at present Mr R. J. David- 
son, from YFC head office. 

12. Outward Bound: The YFC 
Federation is a_ subscription-paying 
member. 3 
13. National Hydatids Council: 
YFC membership of the council is 
‘ provided for by legislation. The mem- 
ber serves a _ three-year term, is 
appointed on the recommendation of 
the Dominion executive committee 
and at present is Mr W. M. Harvie, 
Maniototo. 

14. By payment of an annual fee, 
the federation is linked with the 
YMCA National Leadership School 
whose facilities are used for the YFC 
and CGC leader training scheme. 
15. Organisations, firms and individ- 
uals pay annual membership fees to 
the National Safety Association. The 
-YFC, at the annual general meeting, 
appoints two representatives to serve 
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on the association’s agricultural advis- 
ory committee (currently Mr J. K. 
Miller, Dunedin, and Mr H. C. A. 
Wards). : 

16. The Anti-Litter Council was set 
up toward the end of 1967. A repre- 
sentative is appointed by the annual 
general meeting (at present Mr D. 
McBeth, Te Puke). 

17, 18, 19, 20. The Federated 
Farmers Dominion council appoints a 
representative to the YFC Dominion 
executive committee and the YFC 
annual general meeting appoints a 
delegate to the Federated Farmers 
Dominion council. This delegate is 
invariably appointed by the Federated 
Farmers Dominion council to the 
membership of its Lands Committee 
and its Education and Farm Cadets 
Committee (currently Mr J. S. Caver- 
hill, Dominion vice-president). 
National farmer organisations, such 
as Federated Farmers in New Zea- 
land, form the main membership of 
the International Federation of Agri- 


‘cultural Producers (IFAP). | 


21. The annual general meeting 
appoints a delegate to the CGC 
Dominion executive 
reciprocal arrangement (at present Mr 
G. W. Neilson, Maniototo). 

22. A YFC member, who must be 
a pig producer, is appointed by the 
annual general meeting to the annual 
National Pig Industry Conference 
(this year Mr M. M. Mitchell, Oroua). 
23. The Raw Stock Committee is a 
small body, representative of farmer, 
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This diagram illustrates channels by which each YFC member is linked with 
a wide variety of national and international bodies. The list does not include 
several ad hoc affiliations, nor many others limited to local levels. 
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killing works, tannery and depart- 
mental interests. Its purpose is to alert 
farmers to the need to take more 
care to avoid damage to hides and 
skins to achieve better returns. Recent 
articles in Spur by Dr G. W. Vivian 
were part of the campaign. Mr 
H. C. A. Wards, by invitation, repre- 
sents the YFC on the committee. 
24, 25. Through links with the 
Department of Agriculture, YFC 
members have an “inside-running” 
approach to research and _ experi- 
mental stations. The department also 
has links with the FAO, IFAP and 
the Agricultural Production Council. 
26. The Production Council includes 
YFC representatives in some of its 
districts and maintains a link at 
national level with YFC head office 
staff and the Dominion executive 
committee. 

27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32: These sec- 
tions represent Overseas organisations, 
similar to the YFC, with which the 
movement conducts exchange 
schemes. 

33. Through exchange of delegates 
the YFC has benefited greatly from 
a close association with the Australian 
Council of Rural Youth, the national 
body representative chiefly of the six 
State bodies. 

34. Staff members of the State rural 
youth organisations of Australia 
recently formed the Australian Insti- 
tute of Rural Youth Officers. The 
YFC organising secretary is an 


associate member. mx 
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hat exactly is Social Credit— 

as an idea? Secondly, who 
votes for Socal Credit; is it likely to 
become a major force in New Zea- 
land politics; what effects is it likely 
to have on next year’s’ general 
election? 


Thirdly, how is the New Zealand 
Social Credit Political League run as 
a party? Who, besides Mr Vernon 
Cracknell and Mr John O’Brien, is in 
charge of the League? Is it a rich 
party, a poor one, a shambles or a 
smoothly efficient unit? 


Before trying to answer these 
questions, let us take a brief look at 
the history of Social Credit in New 
Zealand. In so doing, the first two 
questions posed will be answered to 
some extent. 
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Social Credit has been around in 


this country for nearly 30 years. A 
Scots engineer, Major C. H. Douglas, 
formulated the. idea during and just 
after the First World War, but it was 
not until the very late 1920s that it 
arrived in any force in New Zealand. 


When it came here it seemed to 
provide the answer to the most puzzl- 


_ ing problem posed by the Depression. 


The world was producing more goods 
and food than ever before; people 
wanted goods and food and yet, while 
goods and food piled up, people who 
wanted them could not buy them. The 
New Zealand  farmer’s _ surpluses 
remained unsold or their price drop- 
ped catastrophically while millions 
cried out for butter, cheese and meat. 
The same applied to manufacturers. 
People wanted cars; cars were being 


The three major politi- 
cal parties in New 


Zealand will be exam- 
ined in a_ series of 
articles specially com- 
missioned for Spur. 


In this, the first article, 
Mr W. F. MANDLE, of 
the Department of 
Political Studies, Uni- 
versity of Auckland, 
examines 





mass-produced yet few could buy. 
Supply was there, demand was there 
—but it was not effective demand. 
There was insufficient money about to 
buy goods and food on offer. 

So, said Douglas, one must equate 
consumption power with production; 
the one must balance the other so that 
goods coming on the market will be 
sold. In this way everyone will bene- 
fit—producer, trader and consumer. 


@ That, in essence, is what Social 
Credit thinks it can bring about. 
Government must do something 
to ensure that consumption 
capacity in circulation (money) 
equals production in circulation 
(goods). This does not happen 
naturally, say Social Crediters, 
largely because of high interest 
rates. 








Mr Mandle, the author of this article, 
closely followed Mr Vernon Crack- 
nell’s campaign ‘in 1966, organised 
postal surveys of Hobson voters’ 
opinions and is currently writing (in 
conjunction with Professor R. ; 
Chapman) a history of the Social 
Credit movement. 


OULIAL 
CRED 


Once upon a time Social Crediters 
believed in the A plus B theorem 
(some still do), which is really nothing 
more than a shorthand attack on high 
interest rates. A stands for wages and 
salaries and so on that are built into 
the price of an article. B stands for 
capital repayment costs (largely inter- 
est Or mortgage repayments) that also 
are built into the price. A plus B, 
therefore, is the price of the article. 


But only A (wages and salaries) is 
available to buy goods priced at A 
plus B. Therefore A _ is eternally 
incapable of buying all the goods on 
the market. There is a gap which 
must be closed by the provision of 
money by the State (the National 
Dividend). 

Other things also must be done—a 
just price scheme worked out, a 


national balance sheet drawn up and 
so on, so that profiteering is halted 
and the danger of issuing too much 
money avoided. 


In these days Social Credit, particu- 
larly under the influence of Mr 
Cracknell, concentrates on the inter- 
est component of B. “The Gap” is not 
to be closed so much by the provision 
of a national dividend as by using the 
power of the Reserve Bank to issue 
loans at cost or at a low rate of inter- 
est. 


If an organisation (a Wool Board, 
a local body, firm?) can _ obtain 
money at 1 per cent instead of 6 per 
cent, then its costs are bound to be 
cheaper; so are its prices; and so, 
argue Cracknell Crediters, A will 
come closer to equalling A plus B 
(though nowadays it is rarely put 
like that). 


Simple, isn’t it? And yet I can con- 
fidently predict that there will be a 
host of refutations, accusations of 
bias and so on. Social Crediters are 
great ones for doctrinal arguments. I 
can only say I have read a lot on 
Social Credit, listened to many Social 
Crediters and tried to be fair in the 
space available. 


To be fair, also, I must summarise 
the major objections to Social Credit. 
How valid they are is not for me to 
say. 


First, it is suggested that Social Credit 
draws an_ artificial distinction 
between A and B. Interest repay- 
ments to banks end up as wages 
and salaries to clerks and managers. 
The money does not just vanish. 


This also means, secondly, that if 
money is issued at 1 per cent there 
will be insufficient return on capital 
to pay wages and salaries—loans 
“at cost” will have to cost just 
nearly as much as they do now. 


Thirdly, there is the danger of infla- 
tion if too much money is made 
available; or, if that is avoided by 
issuing “not more money but a 
better sort of money” (money at 1 
per cent, not 6 per cent), then no 
more loans will be issued than are 
issued now, so unused productive 
capacity will not be taken up; no 
more roads will be built than are 
being built now. 


Fourthly, to try to draw up a national 
balance sheet would require a large 
bureaucracy equipped with enorm- 
ous power of inquiry into incomes, 
production and private affairs. In 
order to avoid trouble the Govern- 
ment would need to know every- 
thing. Freedom might not be 
restricted, but privacy certainly 
would. 
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THIS 
PICTURE 
TELLS THE 
STORY! 


This picture emphasises 
the problem of lousy 
sheep: of severe loss to 
the individual farmer, to 
the industry and to the 
national economy. 


"=" "USE OF A DIAZINON-BASED SHEEP DIP 


DIAZINON IS ONE OF THE MOST EFFICIENT AND SUCCESSFUL INSECTICIDES EVER 
INTRODUCED INTO NEW ZEALAND FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE EXTERNAL 
PARASITES OF SHEEP AND CATTLE. 


DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 
DIAZINON 










There is a diazinon-based sheep dipping product marketed by every 
major sheep dip manufacturer in New Zealand. Here are the brands: 


Ml NEW FORMULA TOPCLIP SHEEP DIP 

Ml DIAZ-0-SPRAY MM DIAZ-0-DUST @ DIAZ-0-JET 
Ml GOPPERS FLY STRIKE DRESSING 

Hl GOPPERS FLY STRIKE AEROSOL 

Mi CLEANSO DIAZINON SHEEP DIP 

M@ GLEANSO DIAZINON SHEEP DUST 

Mi CLEANSO DIAZINON 20E 

Ml DIAZOTAS DIP SPRAY AND JETTING FLUID 
MZ DI-JET DOGKING AND JETTING FLUID 

ME DIAZOTAS SHEEP DUST 

ME YOUNGS DIAZINON TIP SPRAY AND 
DIPPING FLUID MM YOUNGS DIAZINON DUST 
Ml GEIGY DIAZINON 20E @& GEIGY DIAZINON 
SHEEP DUST 


— gives immediate and complete kill of sheep lice, keds and blow- 
flies plus “long term” protection against re-infestation. 
































































— There is also a diazinon-based cattle spray product marketed by 
every major cattle spray manufacturerer in New Zealand. 










Here are the brands :— 


Mi NEOCIDOL CATTLE SPRAY jj DI-ZON CATTLE SPRAY 
Mi T.V.L. DIAZINON CATTLE SPRAY 
MH YOUNGS DIAZINON CATTLE SPRAY GEI. 2368 


The remarkable efficiency of diazinon, the modern 
insecticide, has made a significant contribution to the 


D IALI N 0 N farm economy of New Zealand. 
| if 
DIAZ N ON Geigy — creators of chemicals for modern agriculture. 


TO KEEP LIVESTOCK FREE FROM EXTERNAL PARASITES—USE A DIAZINON-BASED PRODUCT 
— ASK FOR THESE PRODUCTS BY NAME. 


















Fifthly, it is suggested that, however 
New Zealand’s internal economy is 
worked, it still has to earn its 
living overseas. 


Social Credit has its answer to these 
and other objections. 


In the Depression Social Credit 
appealed most strongly to dairy and 
fat-lamb farmers. Northland, the Wai- 
kato and Taranaki were the heart- 
lands of Social Credit. But in the 
1930s there was no Social Credit 
Party. Social Crediters 
influence established parties and, 
between 1932 and 1935, they had 
great success in persuading many 
Labour Party leaders that Social 
Credit was a good thing. Labour’s 
rural victories that helped it to office 
in 1935 were largely based on Social 
Credit. 


But Labour in office disappointed 
Social Crediters and, by the early 
1950s, some of them decided that the 
established political parties were 
broken reeds. In order to achieve 
reform, Social Credit must fight as a 
political party. So, in 1954, it did. 
And, lo and behold, the “parched 
lands” of Hobson, Rodney, Egmont, 
Wanganui andd Christchurch heard 
once more the gentle patter of A plus 
B, A plus B, and bloomed once more 
in green and gold. 

Since then, apart from a setback in 
1957, the League’s electoral strength 
has grown. It has had its vicissitudes. 
Like all small parties it is prone to 
internal disputes. 


But, by and large, the League has 
had a story of growth. In its strong 
areas it is now a considerable threat 
to. National. It has also shown that, 
by channelling protest or  anti- 
National votes away from Labour, 
Social Credit could well allow 
National to retain crucial marginal 
seats in 1969. 


Who votes Social Credit? In geo- 
graphical terms, principally the areas 
where Social Credit was strong in the 
1930s. It’ is also stronger in the 
country than in the cities; stronger in 
Christchurch and Dunedin than in 
Auckland and Wellington. It has a 
strong hold on dairy farmers; not so 
strong on sheep farmers. In country 
areas where Labour is weak, those 
who may be expected to’ vote Labour 
vote Social Credit—clerks and labour- 
ers. Women and young people vote 


Social Credit out of protest and. 


exasperation with inflation and what 
they see as political mismanagement. 
Three out of every four Social Credit 
votes are protest votes of one sort or 
another. 

It is not so much what Social Credit 
offers positively that gains support as 
its ability to mobilise annoyance with 


strove to 


things as they are and have been for 
some time. It has an_ excellent 
educational policy, fine words on 
industrial expansion, the provision of 
credit, the rights and freedoms of the 
individual; but, basically, Social Credit 
offers a change and, let us face it, the 
promise of more, or at least cheaper, 
money. What could be more beguiling 
than that, especially in a country that 
is troubled economically? 

How will it go in 1969? Pretty well. 
Byelections so far have not been in 
areas favourable to Social Credit. 
Fendalton, Petone, Hutt, Palmerston 
North and two Maori seats are not its 
cup of tea. But the warnings are out. 
It has gained virtually everywhere. In 
cities and towns in 1969 it can expect 
more than 15 per cent of the votes. 
If anything, this will help National. 
Labour has got to wake up to the idea 
that Social Credit in the urban areas 
could cost it victory in 1969. In the 
countryside Social Credit is going to 
give National an almighty shake. Per- 
sonally I cannot see it quite winning 
another seat, but it will come too close 
for some National members of Parlia- 
ment to sleep easily on election night. 

In 1972 Social Credit could be 
poised to win up to 10 seats. 

It is not going to do this by power 
of the purse or .by administrative 
strength. It is not a wealthy party. 
What money it has it works for. It is 
going to be hard-pressed financially 
to mount a really massive campaign 
in 1969. Nor is the League run by 
supermen. There is a decided air of 
ordinariness about its leadership. Its 
president is a radiologist; the vice- 
presidents include a housewife, an 
NZBC technician, a small farmer and 
a law clerk. 

But it was not principally money, 
or a superman, or orthodoxy that won 
Hobson for Social Credit. It was hard 
work, dedication and an objectively 
favourable situation. It is these things 
that are helping the League now. Few 
farmers are not feeling the pinch of 
lower prices and wondering why, in 
a hungry, ill-clothed world, they 
cannot sell food and wool. Few 
housewives face their shopping with 
joy. Many people are not fully satis- 
fied with the older parties. The 
argument runs: Why not give Social 
Credit a chance? 

It is there that the movement’s 
strength really lies. You can try to 
refute A plus B until you are blue in 
the face; you can accuse Social Credit 
of being divided, rich or poor, you 
can tot up Mr Cracknell’s words and 
voting record, but, until National or 
Labour are more convincing and, 
more importantly, until prosperity 
returns to New Zealand, Social Credit 


HE 


is going to grow. ax 









The founder of the Douglas Credit 
Movement, Major Douglas. 






The Social Credit party leader, Mr 
Cracknell. 





i 4 , 
Ra 


The deputy-leader of the Social Credit 
League, Mr O’Brien. 
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PREVENT FOOD POISONING. 


Many of us are unaware of, or ignore, the dangers surrounding us in our own homes. At the annual 
general meeting of the CGC this year a remit was passed that the CGC Federation support a home 
safety campaign project. In response to a request from the CGC, Spur is running a series of articles 
on various aspects of home safety, all of which are vital for the well-being of ourselves and our families. 
This article, the first in the series, has been supplied by the Department of Health, which wants October to 
be recognised as food care month throughout New Zealand. 


o far, perhaps, you have been 
: lucky and escaped food poison- 
ing. But so had the victims of this 
illness—until they suddenly became 
ill. 

We are so close to food in our 
everyday lives that we tend to take 
it for granted. Old habits often take 
precedence over ways which we 
know are better. We should stop to 
think of the possible consequences to 
ourselves and others of habits we 
have indulged in for years. 


Using up left-overs, for example, 
trifle or cream cakes which may have 
been out in the warmth a little too 
long; handling food with a cut finger 
which needs a clean dressing; picking 
up sandwiches in self-service shops 
in our fingers and therefore touch- 
ing food which others will eat—these 
are a few of the more common 
instances of poor food care. 


The food care campaign is being 
held to awaken everyone to the 
necessity for the better care of food. 
The public, the food producers, 
wholesalers, retailers, sales people be- 
hind counters and in _ restaurants, 
caterers for large functions, assistants 
in school tuckshops and at show- 
ground stalls, are all involved in 
ensuring that the food we’ buy, serve 
and eat is the best and safest possible. 
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The refrigerator, the oven and 
cooking utensils are used daily and 
need attention to keep them clean 
and hygienic. 


Although we rely on the refriger- 
ator a great deal to keep food pure 
from spoilage, it can be a source of 
food contamination. Bacteria are not 
killed by freezing; they are only 
prevented from multiplying. “Your 
Household Refrigerator,” a Health 
Department pamphlet written by Dr 
H. TT. Knights, epidemiologist, 
National Health Institute, gives the 
following advice: 


When did your fridge last have a 
clearance? See what the makers say 
about the need for defrosting. To 
avoid that fridge flavour, which be- 
comes stronger with the passing 
weeks, you must have a_ regular 
clearance at least once a month. 


Empty the refrigerator and wipe 
carefully the whole interior with a 
clean cloth dipped in a weak solution 
of baking soda. Then aerate the in- 
side by leaving the door open. Wipe 
down the shelves with the baking 
soda solution. Scald ice trays and 
wash plastic containers with water 
and detergent. 


Replace the foods in the refriger- 
ator so that the most frequently used 


foods are in the most handy positions. 
When using a refrigerator 


@ Make sure that the food placed 
in it is as clean as_ possible. 
Wash vegetables and wipe over 
tins and the outside of bottles. 

@ Wipe up immediately anything 
spilt, especially milk or cream, 
with a clean cloth. 


@ Always handle foods in and out 
of the refrigerator with clean 
hands. 


@ Have a regular cleaning routine 
for the refrigerator. 


@ Do not use it as a cupboard; it 
is for perishable foods and 
drinks. 


® Cool hot dishes before placing 
them in the refrigerator. 


@ Keep all parts of the refriger- 
ator, such as lighting and the 
catch and hinges on the door, 
well maintained. Do not keep 
cracked shelves or containers. 


Insufficient reheating, or merely 
warming up, of left-over meat dishes 
can often cause multiplication of 
food-poisoning bacteria which may 
be present. Bacteria multiply readily 
in moist foods at temperatures be- 
tween 60deg F. and 140deg F. 
Average room temperature is about 
65deg F. 


Dirty food containers and utensils 
can be a cause of food-borne sick- 
ness. Wash them carefully. Draining 
washed dishes is more hygienic than 
drying them with a teatowel. Tea- 
towels are excellent carriers of 
bacteria unless they are washed 
frequently. 

It is dangerous to wash almost 
anything from the family dishes to 


pets’ food bowls and baby’s napkins 


in kitchen sinks. The two last-named 
items harbour germs which can 
easily be transmitted to the family’s 
food. 

By taking simple steps such as re- 
moving left-over pet food, wrapping 
kitchen waste in newspaper and put- 
ting it in a bin with a tight-fitting lid, 
burying grass clippings and storing 
food in pest-proof containers, we 
can keep flies, cockroaches, rats and 
mice away almost completely and, 
therefore, reduce the chances of 
food and utensil contamination. 

All children should know not to 
cough or sneeze over food and to 
wash their hands after visiting the 
toilet and before handling food. Out- 
breaks of dysentery and “tummy 
bug” are often caused from neglect 
of these basic rules. 

It seems impossible to do always 
exactly what we should do in the 
matter of food care, especially when 


trying to keep children up to the 
mark; but, if the ideal is aimed for, 
the overall standard will be high. 


Unfortunately, food hygiene is not 
only a simple matter of washing 
hands and checking our own food 
care practices. During the campaign, 
the Department of Health will 
distribute pamphlets on food care 
with sections covering such aspects 
as care in the storage and protection 
of food, your refrigerator and res- 
ponsibility in food care. 


The aspect of responsibility is one 
of the most important. We are the 
link between the commercial food 
handler, who has probably done all 
in his power to present the food to 
the public in good condition, and 
our families, selves or friends who 
expect to receive it that way. 


But what of the people who handle 
it between the commercial food 


A familiar kitchen scene—with at least three examples of poor food care. 





should always be used when handling it. 





handler and us—the girl at the 
counter who picks up our _ sand- 
wiches, cakes or pies in her fingers 
before popping them into a bag; the 
coffee bar attendant who wipes a 
cream drip from the rim of our cup 
with her thumb; the boy in the 
country store who has been moving 
dusty crates just before handing you 
an unwrapped loaf of bread? 


In such public instances it may be 
embarrassing to refuse the service 
proffered and ask for better, but it 
is only through doing this that we 
can achieve the high standards to 
which we are entitled in the care of 
food sold for public consumption. 


Laws and regulations can do only 
so much. We are the ones who have 
day to day dealings in the actual 
situations and who really have the 
power to influence the standard of 


food care in New Zealand. ax 
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Who else but Shell 
gives you this 


comprehensive 
Farm Service? 





Phone your nearest Shell Depot 
and ask for Shell Farm Service 


New Zealand’s most comprehensive 
farm advisory service 





The Shell Technical 


Advisory Service Helps on lubrication 
and corrosion problems—any problem involving 
a petroleum product. 


The Shell Agricultural 


Technical Adviser For advice on 
the use of agricultural chemicals—weeds, 
insect pests, stock remedies, fertilizers. 


Specialist Shell Heating 

Engineers Advice on home heating 

and the use of heat on the farm—grass/grain 
drying, animal production, glass-house heating. 


Widest range of products 

for your farm Shell are first with what the 
farmer needs. New services and techniques 
are continually being developed, like the 
revolutionary B/-FLON aerial spraying system. 


Farm Delivery Service Bulk delivery of 
motor spirit and diesolene, drum delivery of 
lubricants and agricultural chemicals. 


Don't hesitate to ask Shell Your Shell 
Farm Representative is there to help. Don’t 
hesitate to contact him at your nearest Shell Depot. 


CM 


FARM SERVICE 
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Auckland Doctor Says: 


FIREWORKS ARE DANGEROUS 


By ROSALIND CARTER—Auckland. 


The fifth of November is approaching and, with it, the possibility of ourselves, a member of our family 
or a friend becoming a statistic of death or injury. As a result of one evening’s “fun” in 1966, three 
people in New Zealand lost fingers or thumbs; 14 were admitted to hospital with eye injuries; eight 
with burns. In 1967 one fatality was recorded. And these figures were only provisional. 


GCG” Fawkes’ attempt to blow up 
Parliament seems less success- 
ful than many of our own efforts to 
destroy ourselves and others when 
handling fireworks in memory of 
hii. 

Injuries caused ffom careless hand- 
ling of fireworks are of _ great 
concern to the Department of Health. 
The Medical Officer of Health in 
Auckland, Dr N. T. Barnett, told 
me that fireworks were regarded by 
the department as one of the causes 
contributing to the increasing number 
of accidents in the home. 

“Fireworks,” he said, “are danger- 
ous.” There were two obvious steps 
which could be taken to help to 
prevent accidents from _ fireworks: 
Their use could be banned; or fire- 
‘works must be used intelligently. 

Unfortunately, we often  over- 
estimate our intelligence. 

Dr Barnett said that young child- 
ren without supervision playing with 
fireworks were the greatest danger. 
In fact, he felt that fireworks should 
not be put into the hands of young 
children. — 

Loss of limbs and injuries to eyes 
and hearing were the predominant 
causes for worry, and justifiably so, 
judging by statistics. 

Bonfires could well be done with- 
out, said Dr Barnett. Not only were 
they dangerous in a high wind but 
they added to the fire hazard, both 
to surrounding buildings and _ to 
people’s clothing. Also, children were 


liable to fall into the fires when try- 
ing to retrieve something dropped or 
by tripping over. 

The correct stewardship of money 
also comes into it. At a time when 
cash is harder to come by and 
luxuries are fewer, money could well 
be spent on things other than fire- 
works. A mere $2 buys few fireworks. 
So this $2 could, perhaps, be put 
toward Christmas holidays or luxuries 
for the children which are more 
beneficial than a dangerous night 
spent around a bonfire. 

The Government is considering the 


wish of the Campaign Against Rising © 


Prices that the sale of fireworks be 
banned. A more probable action will 
be the restricting of the sale of fire- 
works to about a fortnight before 
Guy Fawkes night and a fortnight 
before New Year. But the decision, 
at present, is ours. Why wait for 
Government action before applying 
our own sense of responsibility? 

Here are 15 commandments for 
Guy Fawkes night, from Dr Barnett, 
for those who decide to go ahead 
with Guy Fawkes celebrations. They 
all add up to the same thing— 
common sense: 

Do not give a child a box of 
matches. 

A responsible adult 
present 


should be 
at all times to supervise 
and near 


children with fireworks 
bonfires. 

Do not hold fireworks near any- 
one’s eyes, ears or face. 


Never play with home-made fire- 
works. 

Clothing catching fire is a very 
real danger. Dress yourself and 
children in close-fitting garments. 
Women and young girls should wear 
slacks rather than skirts. 

Do not stand over fireworks; stand 
well clear of crackers, fireworks 
which are meant to shower out 
sparks, and rockets. 

Never throw lighted fireworks 
among people. 

If you do not think that a fire- 
work is working properly do not go 
back and look at it closely. 

Do not carry fireworks in the 
pocket. 

Do not hold fireworks in the hand 
when the directions state that they 
should be thrown away once they are 
lit. 

Do not explode’ crackers or 
bangers in bottles or tins. 

Set rockets off in the right direc- 
tion—upwards and not sideways. 

Do not light fireworks where there 
is likely to be any combustible 
material, for example, in a garage. 

Do not store fireworks where 
someone is liable to light a match. 
On Guy Fawkes night protect fire- 
works from sparks. 

Do not put rockets in milk bottles. 
Apart from the danger of the bottle 
exploding, the bottle becomes black 
and is hard to clean afterwards. 
Consequently there is a_ health 
hazard. a 
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Dear Country Girls, 


It is the first birthday of Girls’ Workshop this 
month. It is hard to believe that a year has passed 
since we started. I would like to thank those girls 
who have so kindly contributed to these pages. Let 
us hope next year will see many more of your ideas 
and recipes in print. 


Sincerely, 
Naomi F. Smith. 


Cook Book 


Are you planning a Halloween celebration in the 
form of a dance or party? If so, a curry and rice 
dish is ideal for supper. 

Neroli Hill, CGC South Island vice-president, has 
sent in a delicious curry recipe—just the thing for 
a party supper. I have added a list of suitable curry 
accompaniments and a method of cooking rice for 
a crowd. 

If there are facilities for heating food in the hall, 
this type of food is less work than the usual savour- 
ies and sandwiches and, to my mind, it is more 
enjoyable. 

Curries are always better if they are made the 
day before they are needed and allowed to stand 
overnight for the flavours to mellow. This is good 
because you save last-minute preparation. The rice, 
cooked by the following method, can be partly pre- 
pared at home early in the day and finished off at 
the hall. 

Choose about six accompaniments to serve with 
the curry—for example sliced bananas, chopped 
roasted peanuts, toasted coconut, chopped hard- 
boiled egg, sherried raisins and chutney—and take 
them to the hall in jars ready to set out. If you 
slice the bananas into lemon juice you can prepare 
them a few hours ahead of time, too. 


Menu: 

Supper For A Crowd 
Curry and rice 
Accompaniments 

Hot bread rolls 

Chocolate cake and cream 
Coffee 


Sweet curry 
The recipe given here serves 12 for supper, six 
for a meal. 
2lb stewing steak 
1 tbsp flour 
1 cup chopped onion 
1 or more cloves garlic, crushed 
2 tbsp oil | 
1 to 13 tbsp eurry powder 
2 tbsp brown sugar 
1 tsp salt 








by a variety of accompaniments. 


tsp pepper 

large apple, chopped 
banana, sliced 

cup sultanas 

tbsp coconut 

tbsp peanuts 

tbsp jam or chutney 
pint stock or water 


Cut meat into lin squares and toss in flour. Fry 
onion and garlic in oil. Add curry powder and meat 
and brown. Add remaining ingredients and simmer 
until meat is tender (about two hours). 

Serve over plain boiled rice with a selection of 
curry accompaniments. 

Curry accompaniments include sliced bananas; 
sliced tree tomatoes; cubed pineapple or crushed 
pineapple sprinkled with chopped mint; sliced green 
peppers; sliced tomato or cucumber tossed in French 
dressing and sprinkled with chives or parsley; sliced 
onions or French fried onions; chopped roasted 
peanuts or cashew nuts; slivered almonds; toasted 
shredded coconut or desiccated coconut; sherried 
raisins; preserved ginger; sliced or chopped gherkins; 
green or ripe olives; chopped hard boiled egg; small 
strips of crisp fried bacon; coconut sambal; fresh 
chutneys (cucumber or apple); Ratia (yoghurt sea- 
sone with grated cucumber and onion); and any 
sweet fruit chutney such as mango, paw paw, tree 
tomato or peach. 


The rice 

One Ib of raw rice swells to about eight cups when 
it is cooked and serves eight to 10 people, so allow 
a scant cup of rice for each serving. 

The method of preparing rice given here is fool- 
proof when you have to cook for a crowd. The 
cooked rice is white and soft, with the grains fluffy 
and separate. As rice is, in fact, partly boiled and 
partly steamed, the boiling can be done early in the 
day. 











A delicious party supper—curry and rice, surrounded 
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Wash the rice thoroughly, add to plenty of boiling 
salted water and boil quickly for five minutes. Drain 
and transfer the rice to a steamer or a colander. 
Cover with a folded, clean cloth to absorb excess 


. Steam and sit the lid lightly over the cloth. 


Steam over constantly boiling water until the rice 


‘is cooked (about 30 minutes, but the time will 


depend on the quantity of rice being cooked). 


Bazaar 


An unusual (ar 


Children enjoy taking something home from a 
party and, if it is something they can eat, all the 
better. Popcorn posies are just the thing. They look 
pretty and can be made quickly and easily. Keep 
them hidden to hand out after the party or use them 
as a novel and decorative table centre piece. 


Why not make up lots of popcorn posies for your 
next sweet stall, too? A 5 cent bag of coloured 
popcorn makes three posies, so they are quite 
economical. 


Materials required: 

Small paper doilies, 54in diameter 

12in x 12in squares of cellophane sheet. 
Coloured popcorn 

Florists’ wire 

Green florists’ tape. 


Place about three tablespoons of popcorn in the 
centre of each cellophane square. Pull up the corn- 
ers of the square and twist together to make the 
stem. 


Make a small hole in the centre of the doily and 
push the stem through the hole. Bind the stem, 
catching in a little of the doily with the florists’ wire. 
Cover with florists’ tape. 


To make a centre piece, poke finished posies into 
a large bowl or flower pot filled with sand, sphag- 
num moss or wire netting. Add natural greenery to 
fill in the. gaps. 





Naomi F. Smith 


Dress Rehearsal 


Belts are back in fashion, sometimes sitting round 
the waist but more often placed as a decorative 
feature above or below the waist. 

Here is a four-step method of making a belt 
which is simple and quick. It entails machine sewing 
only and is suitable for most types of fabrics. 

Home dressmakers usually find the pointed end 
of a belt the most difficult part to make. The method 
given here ensures a foolproof, neat finish to the 
point and a belt that is comfortable, yet firm. 
Materials required are: 

@ A length of unboned petersham or stiffening 

material which is the desired width of the belt 
and Sin longer than the waist measurement. 

@ A strip of fabric cut on the straight grain, 

twice the width of the stiffening, plus lin seam 
allowance and Sin longer than the waist measure- 
ment. 

@ Matching thread. 

Step One 

Cut one end of the stiffening to a point. Fold the 
fabric strip in half lengthwise and press along the 
fold line, thus marking the centre. With the long 
edge along the fold line of the covering material 


place the stiffening on one half on the wrong side 


of the fabric. Pin or tack in position. 

Machine stitch the stiffening strip to the fabric, 
starting from the point and stitching along the centre 
of the strip, across the short edge and round the 
edge of the whole strip, keeping as close to the edge 
as possible. This holds the stiffening in place and 
stops the finished belt from rolling up. 


Wrong side of fabric 





Step Two 

Now there is a strip of material with the stiffening 
firmly stitched to one half. Fold this piece of mater- 
ial in half lengthwise, right sides inside, and use the 
edge of the stiffening as a guide for folding it straight. 
Join the long edges together, stitching very close to 
the stiffening but not on it. Leave the short end open 
and stitch down the long side and round the point, 
leaving the needle in the fabric at the folded edge. 
Turn the belt and stitch round the point again. 
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You'll meet someone fascinating. 

You'll visit some exotic place. 

You'll be entertained, amused, intrigued. 
You'll discover the new ideas in fashion, 
food, beauty, living. Maybe you'll be shock- 
ed a little, certainly you'll never be bored. 
Thursday will introduce you to famous 
people, fabulous places, events, entertain- 
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ment, comment and controversy. 
Thursday will enlighten you...set you 
thinking... get you laughing. 

Thursday is a new magazine with new 
ideas and a new assessment of you, the 
N.Z. woman. 

Thursday will be different because women 
are different. . . individual. 


The magazine for younger women 











This Thursday and every fortnight at your 
bookshop or newsagent. 10c. 


Thursday WILL BE FUN 
TH.2 
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Step Three 


Trim the seam allowance away, leaving 4+in down 
the sides and 4%in round the point. Turn through 
to the right side by pushing the pointed end through 
the centre of the belt with the blunt end of a pencil. 
Press well. The belt may be left plain or it may be 
edge-stitched Yin from the edge. 





Step Four 


Overcast the edges of the short end together and 
finish the belt with a covered buckle and eyelets, 
hooks and eyes, a bow trim or any other suitable 
fastening. 


For wide belts, use a heavy-weight stiffening and 
stitch it to the covering fabric with several rows of 
machining 4in apart and round the edge. Finish the 
belt in the normal manner. 


If a fabric is too bulky to use for covering both 
sides of a belt, use two strips of fabric, one of the 
heavy material and the other of lining fabric, 
instead of the one folded piece. Stitch the stiffening 
to the piece of lining, leaving 4in seam allowance 
all round. Join to the heavy strip, with right sides 
inside, by stitching up one side, round the point and 
down the other side. Turn through and finish in the 
normal manner. 


Tack two layers of sheer material together or tack 
the sheer fabric to a piece of lining and use this 
piece to cover the belt. 


Use two strips of fabric for a shaped belt. Stitch 
firmly the shaped stiffening to the wrong side of one 
strip. Stitch the two strips together with the right 


sides inside, turn through and finish. me 
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When making curtains it is essential to take 
accurate measurements before buying fabric. 

There are only three lengths any style of curtain 
should hang to. Curtains should hang to the floor, 
to the bottom of the apron or, in special cases, the 
bottom of the curtain may sit on the window sill. 
These lengths are in line with architectural features. 

Floor length curtains or drapes are used to create 
a luxurious effect. Floor length means that the cur- 
tains sit on the floor, not on the top of the skirting. 

Hang other curtains to the bottom of the apron. 
This gives a more informal effect and in many cases, 
such as in children’s bedrooms, it is more practical. 

The only time curtains should sit on the window 
sill is when sheer curtains with side drapes are used, 
or in a kitchen or bathroom to keep the curtains out 
of the way. 

Never hang any style of curtain in between the 
apron and the floor. This creates an ugly line, out of 
keeping with the architectural lines of the window. 

Length measurements are taken from the curtain 
fixture so it is wise to place this before doing any 
measuring. 

Measure drop from fixture to required length. 
Width measurements are taken right across the 
window, including the frame plus an extra 6in to 9in 
on either side of the window. This allows the cur- 
tains to be pulled back on to the wall. Extra length 
of track is needed to do this. 

Next month I will discuss how to estimate the 
yardage required. ae 


Normal casement window Corner window 
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Picture window Bay window 
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| Save today on boundary fencing with Cyclone 80-ton 


The most economical boundary fencing you can buy—strong yet light—is Cyclone 80-ton hiTensile-—2==zom $3.10 


per chain. There are many types of Cyclone 80-ton boundary fence to suit your needs. Six inch anu“twelve inch 


stay wire spacings plus the special nine inch exclusive to Cyclone, along with proven line wire spacings, bring you built-in 
security, strength, long life and savings. Guaranteed and backed by the country’s biggest maker of farm structures, fences, |——— 
and fittings. With by far the longest experience in fencing. Cyclone products are available at all merchants. 








CYCLONE BOUNDARY FENCING CYCLONE FARM GATES Secure CYCLONE CATTLE YARDS Long- CYCLONE CHAIN LINK Galvanised 


Strong, long-lasting—a lifetime | your stock and improve your lasting, good-looking, easily and or plastic-coated, smart, strong 
investment. property. quickly erected. and economical. 





Inquiries to CYCLONE Auckland: P.O. Box 27071; 
Hastings: P.O. Box 2015; Christchurch: P.O. Box 2655; 
Dunedin: P.O. Box 613; Invercargill: P.O. Box 498. CcY7 
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Agricultural education is a controversial, contentious and complex 
subject according to A. C. POWELL (Arapohue-Turiwiri YFC), a co-opted 
member of the Northern Council YFC. In this article Mr Powell has set 
down his thoughts on a national system of agricultural education. He 
was Chairman of the Northern Council YFC two years ago when the 
council drew up a policy on agricultural education for the YFC Federa- 
tion. His article is based on the information gathered at that time and 
on further ideas he has had on the subject. 


Oo me _ agricultural education 
means a system whereby young 
people, from town or country, are 
given an insight into, and_ are 
attracted to, agriculture as a pro- 
fession. This may be in the form of 
practical farming, university work in 
research or advisory capacity, or in 
one of the many allied industries. The 
system should provide the necessary 
facilities and opportunities for young 
people interested in agriculture to 
further their education at a level 
equal to that offered young pecple 
in other professions. 


The place to begin this education 
is in post primary schools. This means 
the upgrading of agricultural courses 
from the poor relation status they 
have at the moment. The number of 
agricultural. subjects should be re- 
duced from the present three to one, 
teaching the broad basic principles 
so that pupils can take more general 
subjects such as mathematics, chem- 
istry and biology and so on to give 
them the better general education 
necessary for university study. The 
re-introduction of University En- 
trance examinations in agriculture is 
necessary. 7 

It is not possible for all secondary 
schools to teach agriculture but those 
that can do so should be encouraged. 
The Department of Education will 
have to realise the importance of 
agricultural education to the econo- 
mic future of New Zealand, adopting 
a clear, comprehensive, consistent 
and progressive policy in this branch 
of its activities. 

The formation of school Young 
Farmers’ and Country Girls’ clubs 
should be encouraged, even if the 
schools do not offer agricultural 
courses. The two federations have an 
important part to play here in supply- 
ing material and assistance to teachers 
of these groups. The objects of the 
clubs would be to encourage pupils 
interested in agriculture and to inter- 
est all pupils in New Zealand primary 
industries and to give them an 
appreciation of the importance of 
farming to our economy. 

Vocational guidance also can play 
a big part. All sections of our 
primary industry, and organisations 
attached to it, should make material 
available to schools, explaining the 
part agriculture plays in the industry 
and the prospects of advancement in 
any branch of the industry. 

After post primary school, three 
ways are open. Practical farming; 
further formal instruction of some 
form; and university. 

Of those going straight on to 
farms, some will not bother with any 
form of education, will always work 
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The oldest 
name in 
welding — 
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isa ii re eke Pe | Youngs pioneered the manufacture of There’s a Young welder designed for 
| electric arc-welding equipment in every possible application. Send the 
BS R. YOUNG & CO. (N.2Z.) LTD. | New Zealand and are today the coupon for details of any particular 
92 Princes St., Orehunga 6. 


| 
| 
| | Nation’s largest manufacturer in the model, or the complete range. 
Please send me complete specifications | field 
| and details on your Arc/Spot/Butt/Port- | : 
able/electric welder models. (Cross 
i 


You'll find Young’s welders at work 
out what doesn't apply). 


in home workshops, on giant ls 
constructions, on farms, > GR.YO NG 
in all types of industrial Wa oe AND COMPANY (N.Z.) LTD. 


ee aS 92 Princes St., Onehunga. Ph: 666-338 
«ame Agents for E.M. F. Electrodes and all welding 
supplies. 
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on wages and, probably, will event- 
ually give up farming. : 
There are those who will try and 
further their education at the same 
time as making a living. The first 
step here could be joining the YFC 
or CGC, It is in the fields of agri- 
cultural education and _ leadership 
training that our two _ federations 
should channel most of their activities. 


Greater use should be made of 
correspondence courses. The main 
sources of these are the Technical 
Correspondence Institute and, to a 
lesser extent, the Department of 
Education Correspondence School. 
These courses need to be advertised 
more. There is scope for the in- 
troduction of these courses within the 
framework of club meetings, which 
could be led by specialists such as 
adult education tutors, officers of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
producer boards or other trained 
personnel. 

Attendance at one of the short 
courses provided by the agricultural 
universities and some _ polytechnic 
schools, not only in direct farming 
subjects but in allied subjects, gives 
an opportunity for the average young 
farmer to receive instruction from 
some of the top lecturers in various 
fields and gives them an inside look 
at some of the latest research work 
taking place. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the universities 
to arrange short courses because of 
the increasing rolls of full-time 
students. The only way to relieve the 
pressure on the universities is to have 
a country-wide system of farm in- 
stitutes to take over the running of 
the short courses. 

Two national farm training schemes 
should be available—a national 
farm cadet scheme and a scheme set 
up by the farm institutes on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Many farm cadet schemes are run 
_ by provincial or sub-provincial com- 
mittees of Federated Farmers and, 
sometimes, in conjunction with the 
YFC. These schemes are useful only 
locally and mean little or nothing to 
a farmer outside the district in which 
they are held. 

A scheme on a national basis is 
required—a scheme with a national 
framework, readily adaptable to local 
conditions. This would re-establish a 
nationally recognised standard. The 
scheme could be governed by a 
national farm training council serviced 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Education, 
Federated Farmers, the YFC Federa- 
tion, Massey University, Lincoln 
College, the three producer boards 
and other interested bodies, with a 





chairman nominated by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The ideal training period would be 
five years, reducible to four years for 
a holder of School Certificate which 
included agriculture. The training 
would be done on selected farms. 
Bursaries would be available to 
cadets wanting a more academic 
agricultural education for diploma or 
degree courses at Massey or Lincoln. 
Cadets would receive higher rates of 
pay than other farm workers of the 
same age. They could participate in 
special savings schemes. On com- 
pletion of their training, they would 
receive a certificate entitling them to 
higher wages than untrained farm 
workers. 

Farm institutes are an_ essential 
element of any system of agricultural 
education. They would work in close 
association with the universities and 
could at some stage run the short 
courses now conducted by the uni- 
versities and, perhaps, eventually 
take over the diploma courses. - 

The institutes would be established 
by, and responsible to, the Depart- 
ment of Education. They would 
provide a one-year course, of which 
three-quarters would be _ theoretical 
instruction in class and the rest 
practical work on a farm. The 
curriculum would consist of a full 
range of farming subjects, from farm 
records and commercial practice to 
farm management and animal hus- 
bandry. 

The institutes, governed by a board 
of seven members, would provide 
accommodation for up to 80 students 
and have an attached farm running 
700 to’ 1000 ewes, 40 to 50 dairy 
cows, with a supporting herd of beef 
cattle, and sufficient arable land for 
cropping. The farm would be run as 
a economic concern, not as an ex- 
perimental station. Beginning with 


Mr Powell 


one institute in the North Island and 
one in the South Island six or seven 
institutes could be developed during 
a period of 10 years. 

After training, the men would be 
able to run their own farms; and 
after a further period of consolidation 
and practical experience they should 
be given financial assistance on 
favourable terms to enable them to 
buy their own farms. 

Capable students must be en- 
couraged at secondary school to enter 
university training. The education 
given by existing agricultural univer- 
sities should be extended to other or 
new universities as required. The 
value of the work being done at 
Massey and Lincoln also should be 
made more readily available to a 
greater body of students. 

Some university graduates are re- 
maining in New Zealand after 
graduating but unfortunately many 
are going overseas where better pay, 
conditions and chances of advance- 
ment are available. If more agricul- 
ture was taught in our secondary 
schools, many of the graduates would 
be retained as teachers, advisory 
officers, research workers and, if a 
series of farm institutes were estab- 
lished, some would become instructors 
in the institutes. More university 
graduates are needed here as advisory 
officers and teachers to organise and 
carry out the other aspects of 
agricultural education which I have 
mentioned. 

It is time the Government got its 
head out of the sand, looked at the 
problem squarely in the face and 
called together all interested parties 
to implement a national plan for 
agricultural education, so that the 
future farmers of this country will 
be better equipped to face the ever 
increasing scientific complex which 


our farming has become. me 
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omponents of the Western South- 
land district CGC make and 
model mannequin parade this year in- 
cluded more than 300 entries, 1000 
yards of material, miles of sewing 
cotton, scores of zip fasteners and 
dozens of buttons. 


The number of entries were double 
that in last year’s competition and was 
a record for Western Southland. 
Eleven clubs competed in the 12 
classes (ranging from beach wear to 
ball gowns) which were divided into 
junior and senior sections. 


The judges were Mrs Hugh Aitchi- 
son and Mrs R. E. Matheson who 
were assisted by the Western South- 
land CGC district committee chair- 
man, Mrs Jean Macnicol. Thanks to 
compere Mrs Louise Wright and a 
good team backstage, the parade ran 
smoothly and the garments were 
modelled in three hours. 


The judges were impressed by the 
high standard of workmanship shown 
by the competitors, particularly in the 
junior sections. 


“We look first to see that the style 
chosen suits the wearer,” said Mrs 
Aitchison. “Then we take into con- 
sideration the cut, the fit and the 
suitability of the material to the 
pattern.” 





Originality was another important 
factor. Some girls chose exciting 
trimmings, such as leather, to very 
good effect. 


Mrs Aitchison felt that many of the 
clothes were not sufficiently well 
pressed. She was surprised at the 
length of some frocks. Instead of 
striving for the “mini look,” several 
girls appeared quite matronly in skirts 
which were too long. 


Mrs Matheson would like to have 
seen more of the frocks with linings. 
“Frocks that were lined stood out 
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Ready for the summer. Contestants in the senior section 
as beach wear. 


Place getters in the senior summer frock section. From left: Jeanette Brown 
(Cargill) and Virginia McDonald (Limehills), 3 equal; Irene Graham (Woodlands), 2; 
Elaine Hunter (Edendale), 1. 


” 


Western Southland 
— Country Girls 


MAKE AND 





MODEL 


By ISOBEL GRAHAM, Invercargill. 


for garments suitable 





Contestants gather backstage. From 
left, Robin Thomson (Waimatua), win- 
ner of the evening wear section; Hilary 
Sutherland (Woodlands); Margaret 
Whyte (Tuatapere); Beverley Dinning- 
ton (Woodlands), winner of the 
Summer outfit section; and Adwina 
Hassed (Hokonui). 


from the rest,” she said. “They hung 
well and looked finished.” She was 
disappointed in the class for dinner 
frocks. Many of the entries were not 
suitable. The long evening gowns, 
however, deserved special praise, she 
said. 





Useful tips from the judges were: 


@ Always be sure that hemlines are @ Sew in zips by hand to give a give them a “complete” appear- 
absolutely straight. Any uneven- professional finish, particularly if ance. 
ness is emphasised when the con- the material is likely to pucker. Main winners in the parade were: 
testant parades on a high stage © Never allow any gathers to form —_—_ Best summer outfit, Beverley Dinning- 
Or Faiep around the top of sleeves. ton (Woodlands); best winter outfit, 

® Walk tall and stand straight. Bad @ Do not make your clothes too Margaret Hopcroft (Cargill); best 
deportment can make all the fitting. evening wear, Robin Thomson (Wai- 
difference to the fall of a gar- @ Try to team suitable accessories matua); club with the most points, 
ment. with your entries. This helps to Cargill. 


- 


RE NS LE TE TI LE TS I RINT ROAST ne eR A TEE 


For a better World Understanding 


By JENNY BURNELL, Ohau CGC, at present on an IFYE trip to the United States. 





did not realise how important and in Brazil, Greece, Nepal, Israel, Fin- 

extensive the International Farm land, Australia and Italy. 
Youth Exchange programme _ was An IFYE delegate must be between 
until I arrived in the United States 20 and 30 years old, have at least a 
and met other IFYEs at an orienta- high school education, be experienced 
tion period in Seattle. in 4-H or similar youth programmes eS 

Representatives from Korea, Japan, | 4d have lived on a farm. Sompope Luenchon, an IFYE delegate 
Philippines, Australia, Thailand and Apparently the IFYE programme from Thailand, inducts Gladys Mon- 
Re Penland gt withthe ‘common began 20 years ago when three young tanez, a Venezuela exchange visitor, 


band GPCI Yeauiremeiits Right people came to the United States. It into the intricacies of a Thai dance. 


weeks later at the Washington State | WAS just after the Second World War 


433 Confereace, Voinet IFYEs: fom and they wanted, in some way, to rural service centres, provides a kind 


Venezuela and Turkey; and United help in the quest for world peace. oe SL esion,. 2 Eater 
States representatives who had lived Their idea was that, by living and ee ne ee 
understanding another man’s ways, how other people live, how children 
international understanding could be _—‘!¢arm, how farmers produce or how 
Garry Blankers, a Washington State achieved. rural youth groups operate, but he 
IFYE recently returned from Australia, Understanding is an elusive goal also becomes an active part of this 
gives Jenny Burnell instructions in life. 


but for an IFYE it is a realistic one. ; | 
Living for six months with host During the past 20 years, 2000 


families, in agricultural schools, or in exchange delegates have participated 
in the IFYE programme. This year 


96 United States delegates will travel 
abroad and 102 people from 38 
countries will come to the United 
States. Many IFYEs will travel to 
developing countries where they will 
accept the challenges of their host 
countries. Many are actively engaged 
in providing technical assistance, sup- 
porting rural youth groups and help- 


ing to cultivate new ideas. me 
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boomerang throwing at the State 4-H 
Conference at Washington State 
University. 











Financial aid for Farmers... 


DAVID 





interest free terms 


on all models 


For as little as $259 deposit—and no-interest 
terms—you can have a finest-quality David 
Brown tractor working on your farm, increas- 
ing your production and efficiency. 

David Brown tractors have built up a magnifi- 
cent record here and overseas. 84% of the 


total David Brown production is now exported 


from the U.K. to world markets, including 
France, America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, West Germany, Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the East. David Brown were the only 





Low deposits trom oy $959 


tractor firm in Great Britain to receive the 
Queen's award for industry—for outstanding 
export success in 1968. 


- In the fiercely competitive U.K. home market, 


David Brown's 1968 sales are up 34% against 
the industry average of 10%. 

There are David Brown models from 36 to 
72 b.h.p.—all with the superior selectamatic 
system of hydraulics. Yous dealer has all the 
details and can arrange for an immediate 
demonstration. 


Hurry...limited period only 


Prices and specifications subject to change without note a Distributors: Todd Bros Ltd, Licensed Motor Vehicle Dealers, 
ellington. 
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FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 


Affluent Societies Have Role to Play 


This article oe been provided by Mr H. C. A. WARDS, YFC organising 
secretary, Wellington, for publication in SPUR at the request of the 


YFC Dominion executive. 


any people, faced with the 

knowledge that more than half 
the world’s population is underfed, 
say in effect: “Am I my brother’s 
Keeper?” 

This is a predictable response to a 
human dilemma of conscience, based 
often as it is on an incomplete under- 
standing of the problems of develop- 
ing countries and their implications 
for the affluent societies. 

In case there is any doubt whether 
New Zealand can fairly be termed an 
affluent society, it should be known 
that official figures put New Zealand 
in ninth place in the list of wealthy 
countries, on a per capita basis. 

What obligation can there be on 
those who have to assist those who 
have not? Any response based on 
nebulous sentimentality or regarded 
as “charity” will be qualitatively 
wrong and disappointingly ineffective. 

A change in values is evolving 
today. In the family of nations we are 








coming to realise that all cannot be 
well with the family if some members 
remain under-privileged and are not 
helped to take their full place in the 
family. 

If one examines the geographical 
distribution of the wealthy and poor 
nations it becomes apparent that the 
majority of the affluent nations lie to 
the north of the equator and most of 
the poor nations to the south. New 
Zealand and Australia are, perhaps, 
the only significant exceptions to this 
generalisation, and this forms one 
good reason in favour of the decision 
by the Dominion executive committee 
of the YFC to confine its major inter- 
est in the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign to countries in the Pacific 
area. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
wealth gap between rich and poor is 
continually widening. This is likely 
in the future to have intense reper- 
cussions, so active steps must be 
taken immediately. Here we have an 
important and compelling reason for 
interest in the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign. 

The whole effort of the United 
Nations development programme and 
the work of its specialised agencies, 
such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and the World Health 
Organisation, are prime examples of 
international aid. It is important to 
remember that almost the whole 
input of these organisations—and 
many kindred ones—is_ directed 
toward investment in capital works 
and in the education and training of 
indigenous people, so that the 
countries receiving aid will become 
better able to solve their own 
economic and_ social problems 
through their own efforts. 

If all other reasons for involvement 
in aid schemes fail, that of self- 
interest alone should stimulate the 
people of a country such as New 
Zealand to take an active part. New 
Zealand depends very largely on, the 
export of its primary products. In 
the Pacific and South-east Asian 
areas there are vast markets for these 
products not yet available to New 
Zealand because development levels 


do not allow the inhabitants to buy 
the produce. 

It does not take a great deal of 
figuring to realise that aid given by 
New Zealand to help in the develop- 
ment of these potential customer 
countries will eventually be repaid 
handsomely when they become able 
to buy New Zealand products. 

Self-interest is not necessarily a 
worthy motive, but, if all other 
motives fail, this one alone should 
stimulate more support for aid than 
exists at present. 

In addition to aid on the grand 
scale initiated by international agenc- 
ies there are many smaller aid pro- 
grammes involving individual nations 
or organisations. For example, New 
‘Zealand contributes a considerable 
degree of aid to Western Samoa, but, 
as much of this is through Govern- 
ment channels, using tax moneys, 
there is an element of remoteness 
from the individual. 

The South Pacific islands are poten- 
tially good markets for New Zealand 
products, but their importance will 
not grow significantly until . the 
economics of the island territories 
burgeon and until there is greater 
internal affluence, which alone can 
lead to trade expansion. 

The YFC movement, through some 
of its members, has already made a 
small but significant contribution to 
development in the Pacific by pro- 
viding dairy equipment to the South 
Pacific Regional College of Tropical 
Agriculture in Samoa. 

In Samoa tourism is of growing 
importance, but it is in the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy that a 
major effort must be concentrated to 


_ ensure long-term growth and stability. 


The YFC movement, if it so 
wished, could assist in meeting the 
great needs of Western Samoa—the 
the ways and means of developing 
increased self-sufficiency in terms of 
trained manpower and_ economic 
resources and, consequently, general 
education at all levels and agricultural] 
education at the post-school level in 
particular. These needs are critical. 

Research into agricultural produc- 
tion problems, marketing of farm 
products and avenues for social 
development also are prerequisites of 
economic development. From a reser- 
voir of educated people can come the 
ideas and purposeful energy needed 
to promote economic health and 
expansion which will, in turn, lead to 
expanding markets and diminishing 
reliance on aid. 

What is true of Western Samoa is 
true of any other developing country. 
This is what the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign is abous. Aid, yes; 
charity, no, ax 





NAW ANT MACHINE 


Banjo Patterson Would Goggle But 





THE OVERLANDER TRAIL IS GOING 


he overlander trail is fast dis- 
appearing from the outback 
scene in Australia. : 

Many years ago when I decided to 
go droving as a way of seeing the 
Australian outback, the cattle trails 
were well defined highways, studded 
with waterholes and carrying thou- 
sands upon thousands of head of 
cattle and sheep each year. 

Our head drover was a student of 
Banjo Patterson, whom he used to 
quote as a university professor might 
quote more orthodox writers, and it 
was surprising just how often there 
was a Patterson stanza which aptly 
fitted a particular situation. 

But it was not a satisfactory method 
of moving cattle: Mobs were limited 
in size to about 1200 head, the water- 
holes were often dried up and the 
grass sparse and hard to find. 

So people tried taking the abattoirs 
to the cattle, flying in portable killing 


units. It worked, but the difficulties 
were great. Next came a huge road- 
ing programme—which really meant 
a _ bridge - building programme. 
Although for most of the year (except 
in the rainy season) the dirt-surfaced 
roads winding across the centre of 
Australia are packed as hard as con- 
crete they are crisscrossed by great 
river courses—often dry—which can 
be traps for vehicles. Once the bridges 
were put in, huge articulated trucks 
began moving cattle quickly between 
the stations and the works. 


Now the Australian Government 
has announced a new network of 
“beef roads” in the Northern Territory 
which means building nine bridges for 
the cost of about $5 million. The first 
road stretches from Anthony’s Lagoon 
to Borroloola and two others also will 
cross the Barkly Tablelands. They 
replace “pastoral roads” that were 





impassable in the wet and needed 
four-wheel drive vehicles on some 
sections in the dry. 


About 25 properties are serviced 
by the roads, which are paid for by 
the Federal Government. At the 
moment they carry about 170,000 
head of cattle with a turn-off of about 
26,000. When the roads are com- 
pleted it is expected that the cattle 
populations will be boosted to about 
300,000 and the turn-off to about 
55,000. Most of the cattle turned off 
will be trucked to Katherine or 
Darwin for slaughter and export. 


Banjo Patterson (who started off 
one droving poem “Now this is the 
rule of the overland, that all in the 
west obey: a man with travelling sheep 
must move only five miles a day .. .”) 
would have started in wonder. But he 
would undoubtedly have come up 
with a verse to suit the times. a 


Cattle droving in Australia as it was 
before the “beef trains.” 





ow, here is a fairly smart idea, 
developed by a British firm for 


WITH GEOFFREY LEE MARTIN 


row. It also folds up to half its full | 

working width to make transport : 

easier. ; ao Lee 
The harrow is in three sections, as 





shown in the picture on the right. Two 
outer sections are hinged and coupled 
to a hydraulic ram which ‘can raise 
them through 90 degrees to a vertical 
position. When folded, the harrow is i ae _—.. 

lifted on the tractor’s three-point link- a | « >» ~S | 
age. This reduces the width from 19 3 ale | ro i ~— 

feet to less than 10 feet, which means 
it can pass easily through gateways 
and be transported over normal roads.’ Pe 

There are eight gangs of discs, 
mounted in two rows. Each of the 
gangs can be angled independently in 
any one of five positions. Adjustment 
is simple—a pin is removed, the 
desired angle is selected and the pin 
is replaced. The 22 inch discs are 
spaced 9 inches apart and run on 
fully-sealed ballbearings. 

The working widths are 13 feet, 
16 feet and 19 feet. 

A rigid four-gang harrow for use 
with small and medium tractors has 
also been introduced by the makers, 
Phoenix Works, of Newport Pagnell, 
Buckinghamshire. It has _ varying 
widths from 6 feet 6 inches up to 11 
feet. a 


a : ¢ 





hile we are on harrows ... 

here is another British manu- 
facturer’s method of beating two of 
the problems farmers have to face— 
the number of harrows of different 
widths he might have to stock, and 
the difficulties in manhandling the 
larger types. 

This 14-foot-wide zig-zag harrow 
is made up of two-foot units which 
are easily handled by one man. Up 
to three units can be linked to a bar 
towed by the tractor. 

As the picture (above right) shows, 
a special carrier can tow two units, 
and also carry the harrows when not 


te 


in use. ax 





In the hard, cold winters of Northern Italy not only the 
cattle are kept indoors, the feed is, too. | took this picture 
about 50 miles north of Rome as the farmers were stacking 
hay for the winter ahead. The mixture of old and new is 
typical in Italy where one still sees donkeys staggering along 
almost overwhelmed by huge piles of hay. Bailing, as shown 
here, is much more modern. Most farmers still rake high 
cones of hay around poles stuck in the ground, to dry it. 
Then they store it loose. 
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Original S@ parts mean: 


original << performance...no less! 


Original parts produced by Massey-Ferguson — for Massey-Ferguson —- must mean 
original Massey-Ferguson performance. This is the very best reason for always 
demanding genuine M-F parts for your Massey-Ferguson machinery. And remember, 
M-F parts are guaranteed. 


Next time you need M-F parts, call your Massey-Ferguson dealer. We can’t think of a 
good reason for doing otherwise. 


Sole N.Z. Distributors: 


.B. NORWOOD LIMITED 


Licensed Motor Vehicle Dealers 


P.O. BOX 298, WELLINGTON _, 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


This is the sixth article 
written for SPUR by PETER 
SCHERER, Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the New 
Zealand Herald, on_ the 
Legislature and_ practical 


administration of the Gov- 
ernment. 


CABINET 
AND 
— CAUCUS 


Pp once defined as “the art 
of fruitful dispute,” is essent- 
ially a situation of conflict. That 
conflict exists not only between 
parties but within them—between the 
men on top and those underneath, 
with those on the bottom trying to 
move up and those on top trying to 
stay there. 

Within the majority party—the 
Government—the two key bodies are 
the Cabinet and the caucus, one 
composed of Ministers of the Crown 
and the other of all members of the 
governing party, including Ministers. 
Private pressure groups and Govern- 
ment departments notwithstanding— 
and they have a very real influence— 
these two bodies are the real re- 
positories of executive power and, 
for all practical purposes, of legisla- 
tive power. 

Of the two, the Cabinet is clearly 
the more powerful. Cabinets usually 
consist of 14 or more men (there 
have been only two women members 
of Cabinet in New Zealand history) 
chosen from the majority party. The 
present Cabinet of 17 is the largest 
in postwar New Zealand history and 
all but constitutes a majority within 











the Parliamentary National Party 
caucus, which numbers 43. 
Enlargement of the House of 


Representatives itself, from 80 to 84 
members at the next general election 
and by even more later, in line with 
population growth, will tend to check 
the trend toward bigger Cabinets 
with a greater numerical representa- 
tion within the caucus. 

As an institution the Cabinet is 
simply not recognised in the un- 
written New Zealand constitution, 
nor is it specified anywhere in Statute. 


In practice it is all-important. 
Ministers of the Crown—who are 
entitled while in office or forever 
afterward, provided they have served 
as Ministers for three years, to style 
themselves “the Hon.”—make up the 
Cabinet. Junior Ministers, known as 
assistant-Ministers or Parliamentary 
under-secretaries, are not entitled as 
of right to attend Cabinet meetings 
but, by invitation, they—or others— 
may and occasionally do attend. 

The Parliamentary leader of the 
National Party chooses his own 
Cabinet and personally allots the 
portfolios, or Ministerial and depart- 
mental responsibilities. In the Labour 
Party the procedure is rather more 
overtly democratic: The full, as- 
sembled caucus elects the requisite 
number of men from within its own 
ranks, leaving the leader the personal 
role merely of allocating portfolios. 

In recent years the present Prime 
Minister, Mr Holyoake, has tacitly 
acknowledged the autocracy implicit 
in National Party methods by con- 
ducting an unofficial “popularity 
poll” among the full caucus member- 
ship before making changes in his 
Cabinet. But the principle has been 
preserved: Mr Holyoake remains the 
sole scrutineer and selector, keeping 
the results of his straw polls strictly 
to himself. 

Cabinets normally meet on Mon- 
days because, while the House is in 
session, that is the only day of the 
week on which Parliament normally 
does not meet. Ministers convene in 
a speeial Cabinet room on the third 
floor of Parliament Buildings, ad- 
joining the office of the Prime 
Minister. A small Cabinet secretariat 
staff, attached to the Prime Minister’s 
department, serves the Cabinet cleri- 
cally. 

From time to time moves have 
been made to expand the Cabinet 
secretariat into a stronger and more 
influential team, with responsibility 
for, say, economic policy, much as 
is the case in Britain, where the 
Prime Minister is also ex-officio 
First Lord of the Treasury. So far, 
however, such suggestions have been 
resisted. 

There are other important modern 
distinctions between the New Zealand 
practice and the British precedent, 
on which it is modelled. Britain has 
a two-tier Ministry, with a larger 
group of junior Ministers who are 
not Cabinet members but who have 
some measure of responsibility to 
oversee Government agencies. The 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr Kirk, 
has promised to introduce such a 
system in New Zealand _ should 
Labour win the next general election. 


Indeed, even Mr Holyoake has had 
resort to creating and convening a 
temporary “inner Cabinet” on occa- 
sions of crisis. The other distinction, 
however, is more in the field of re- 
sponsibilty. New Zealand has evolved 
a paramount “doctrine of collective 
responsibility,” which means that the 
Cabinet, as a whole, takes responsi- 
bility for the decisions it makes. 

In Britain the doctrine of individual 
Ministerial responsibility secures 
rather more emphasis. Ministers 
there who feel that a Cabinet de- 
cision is against their individual 
principles or conscience are likely to 
resign and usually are expected to 
do so. In New Zealand there is more 
inclination to submerge the individual 
responsibility to the collective one. 

The present Cabinet never takes a 
vote on a decision. After discussion 
around the oval-shaped table has 
been exhausted, the practice is for 
the Prime Minister to sum up and 
declare the consensus, whatever it 


_ may be. Only rarely does the Prime 


Minister overrule a Minister who 
has secured the backing of a 
majority within the Cabinet. If he 
should do so he cannot be challenged, 
except by resignation or open revolt. 

Submissions known as _ Cabinet 
papers are prepared by the appro- 
priate Minister and his department 
and filed with Cabinet secretariat on 
the Thursday preceding a Monday 
meeting. They are distributed to all 
Ministers by Friday and studied by 
the Ministers during the weekend. 
There may be up to 60 such’ papers 
and Ministers are expected to do 
their “homework” thoroughly. They 
may be questioned on details by the 
Prime Minister or by colleagues. 

Submissions involving public spend- 
ing almost invariably require a 
detailed Treasury report before they 
can be considered. 

The Cabinet makes full use of the 
committee system. It has not only 
several important standing commit- 
tees on particular aspects of public 
policy but frequently creates a 
special committee on some matter 
of the moment. 

Either before or after the Cabinet 
decision matters may be referred to 
such committees—or to the full 
caucus—and such a process may be 
repeated several times before an 
acceptable decision is reached. Often, 
as work accumulates or sudden 
business presents itself, the Cabinet 
may have to meet more than once a 
week. Once a decision has been 
taken, the Cabinet secretariat pre- 
pares a minute which is circulated 
back to the originator and to all 
other Government agencies involved. 
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GATHER ROUND 


8080 hd the Koratrincd Canty 


Atte studying methods of 
high school agricultural 


education during an exchange 
visit to the United States, 
Robin Dugdale, of the Arno 
YFC, Waimate, writes: 


“it is strange that, in a 
country which relies so heavily 
on agriculture, we in New 
Zealand place so little impor- 
tance on agricultural subjects 
in our high schools. | feel 
that the purpose of education 
is to equip students for the 
life they must lead once they 
have left school. Does the 
teaching of agriculture con- 
travene this principle? 


“| was very much impres- 
sed with the Future Farmers 
of America, an organisation 
which starts in the’ high 
schools for boys taking agri- 
culture. The instructor in 
agriculture controls the pro- 
gramme and many activities 
take place in school time. 
Each boy is required to have 
a project, which can _ vary 
from raising stock and grow- 
ing crops to the beautification 
of the home, including the 
painting of buildings and the 
layout of yards and surround- 
ings. 


‘It is the responsibility of 
the boys to care for their 
animals or their projects, 
both in day-to-day running 
and in all financial matters. 
‘It is not uncommon for a 
‘Future Farmer to borrow quite 
large sums of money from 
banks to start or expand an 
enterprise. By the time the 
boys leave school, some of 
them have built up a sound 
business. Some of the enter- 
prises have been valued at 
about $US20,000. 

“All. this is done when the 
student is going to school and 
is surely a valuable business 
experience, whether or not the 


pupil eventually takes up 
farming.” 
ein Western Australia 


there are about twenty 
five million acres of poten- 
tially agricultural land still to 
.be developed, according to 
Philip Bell, of Clevedon, who 
returned recently from a YFC 
exchange trip to Western Aus- 
tralia. Philip has sent us his 
observations on land develop- 
ment in Western Australia: 


“In the northern Kimberley 
region development is rapidly 
taking place and the Ord 
River irrigation scheme has 
developed thousands of acres 
which are now growing rice 
and cotton. 


“Since the Second World 


War vast acres of light sand- 
plain type country have been 
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land in the 


Esperance area. 


brought in in the south-west- 
ern agricultural region, an 
area bounded by the coast 
and the llin rainfall line. This 
land, previously classed as 
useless, has been made pro- 
ductive by the use of trace 
elements, superphosphate and 
the establishment of subter- 
ranean clover. New wheat 
strains also have been intro- 
duced. 


“However, low scrub-covered 
areas still stretch for miles. 
The monotony is broken only 
by large salt drainage 
systems. 


“Therefore the area lends 
itself to large-scale develop- 
ment. Since 1960 one million 
acres have been cleared each 
year. Clearing is done by 
chaining over the scrub, burn- 
ing, raking the scrub with a 
large finger-wheel rake and 
ploughing. It may be two years 
before a crop or pasture !s 
sown. 


“Most development is done 
by private enterprise and 
large-scale ventures are evid- 
ent in some areas. The 
Esperance Land Company has 
developed 160,000 acres since 
1960 and has thousands of 
acres still to be improved. 


“land values appreciate 
quickly on the new areas. An 
example of this is a farm of 
7000 acres at Esperance. It 
was bought for 24 cents an 
acre in 1954 and, _ after 
development, sold for $54 an 
acre in 1966. 


“Further to the south-west of 
the wheat belt are the higher 
rainfall areas covered with 
dense forest. Because of the 
heavier clearing and rougher 
country, the cost of develop- 
ment is higher. Therefore, 
smaller areas are cleared. 


“Much of the new land con- 
sists of conditional purchase 
blocks, where the applicant 
receives a block from a ballot. 
He does not have to make any 
payment for several years, 
provided that certain improve- 
ments are effected each year.” 


e Brian Beardmore, of the 
Rahotu YFC, is at present 
on an exchange visit to Bri- 
tain. En route to England by 
ship he visited, among other 
ports, Hongkong. The foliow- 
ing are extracts from reports 
he sent to the YFC head 
office: 
“Hongkong, a city of multi- 
storied buildings on only a 
few acres of flat ground, 








proved to be what | imagined 
and more. Factories operated 
24 hours a day and most of 
the shops opened seven days 
a week. Low wages and 
employment for nearly all by 
shift work was the basic, 
overall pattern of employment. 


“| visited the only large- 
scale dairy farm in Hongkong 
—280 acres of hills running 


1200 cows, of which 895 were 


in milk. Seventy five per cent 
of the herd were Friesians 
and 25 per cent were Ayr- 
shires. All stock was housed 
in 36  varying-sized barns, 
each with its own exercise 
area. Feed consisted of con- 
centrates (mostly from Red 
China), grass cut by coolie 
women and silage, of which 
2000 tons were made annually. 
Milk was pasteurised, bottled 
and sold locally. 


“Because of a very wet and 
cold spring cropping and 
agriculture in Britain gener- 
ally is much later this year. 
Cattle have had to be housed 


A CABARET 


The Avon YFC and 
CGC are having a cab- 
aret at show weekend 
in Christchurch. 

The date: November 
14, 1968. R 

The place: Hei Hei 
Club. 

The cost: $5 a double 
ticket. 

Tickets: Available from 
Miss G. Calverley, 107 


Dyers Pass Road, Christ- 
church. 





longer and grass is in short 
supply. Stock prices are high. 
Dairy cows: Friesians, in milk 
£120 to £160; week-old calves, 
£5 to £16; boner cows, £6 to £7 
per liveweight cwt. Sheep: 
hoggets, £9; 45lb lambs, £9 4s.” 
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ALAN WALLBANK 


Alan Wallbank, of the Kai- 
tieke YFC, has had connec- 
tions with the YFC since the 
age of 14. Now, at the retiring 
age of members from the 
movement, Alan has become 
the fifth winner of the Des. 
Wapp Trophy for the best 
young farmer in the Central 
King Country district. 


The main qualifications for 
the award are active partici- 
pation in the YFC and a 
knowledge of farming, the 
YFC, and general knowledge. 
Personality also is taken into 
account. The winner is select- 
ed by a panel of judges from 
a nominee from each of the 
three clubs in the district. 


After leaving school, Alan 
spent two and a half years in 
the Palmerston North branch 
of the Public Trust office. Dur- 
ing this time he passed three 
units of accountancy exam- 
inations. 


Then he branched into farm- 
ing, with a year on a mixed 
farm. Five years of share 
milking with a year of leasing 
a property was the prelude to 
buying a 1900 acre farm in the 
Kaitieke Valley plus a 1000 
acre lease. The property was 
carrying 800 ewes, 150 hoggets, 
150 wethers and 35 cows. Now, 
two years later, it carries 2000 
ewes, 500 hoggets, 700 weth- 
ers, 20 heifers and 150 cows. 


Alan feels. that this success 
is the result of burning and 
over-sowing fern country, with 
over six miles of electric fenc- 
ing enabling fuller use of 
grass. 


Farming has not occupied 
all Alan’s time. Riding work 
on his father’s race horses 
stimulated a keen interest in 
horses. Painting for many 
years has prompted him to 
join. the Taumarunui Art 
Society. He participates also 
in the National Party, Feder- 
ated Farmers, dog. trials, 
sports club, polo crosse club 
and farm discussion group. 


The YFC has been supported 
by Alan since he came to Kai- 
tieke. He has served as chair- 
man and he has been a mem- 
ber of the debating team. 
During his term of office, 
he held a horse gymkhana, 
which resulted in a_ polo 
crosse and gymkhana club 
being formed in the valley. 

Alan is married with a 
family. 


CENTRAL OTAGO 


Standards were not high at 


the Central Otago YFC district 
shearing and _ woolhandling 
contest held at Mr J. Dagg’s, 
Mt Soho Station, Arrowtown, 
in August. 


The shearing judges were 
Messrs A. Morrison and A. 


Hamilton. The woolhandling 
judges were Mr J. McArthur 
(board) and RR. ~~ Ussher 
(table), 


In the intermediate section 
only two shearers obtained 
sufficient quality points. These 
two were also the fastest 
shearers. In the junior section 
only two shearers were fast 
enough to give their team any 
chance for higher honours. 

A feature of woolhandling 
was the success of two 
juniors who gained most 
points for the day in their 
respective events. They were 
B. Woodhouse (board) and A. 
Robins (table). 

Other results, with points in 
brackets, were: 

Intermediate teams event: 
Arrowtown (238%) 1; Roxburgh 
(2064) 2. 

Board hand: R. Dixon, Upper 
Clutha (343) 1; L. George, Rox- 
burgh (34) 2. 

Table hand: M. Burdon, 
Arrowtown (37) 1; M. Rivers, 
Upper Clutha (33) 2. 

Junior teams event: Arrow- 
town (2293) 1; Upper Manu- 
herikia (1933) 2. 

Board hand: B. Woodhouse, 
Roxburgh (363) 1; G. Phillips, 
Tarras (354) 2. 

Table hand: A. Robins, 
Arrowtown (46) 1; J. McPher- 
son, Roxburgh (273) 2. 

Teams to represent Central 
Otago at the Otago-Southland 
council contest at Roxburgh 
on November 29: 

Intermediate: L. Dennison 
and K. Kinaston (shearers); R. 
Dixon (board); M. Burdon 
(table). 3 

Junior: M. Robins and R. 
Hill (shearers); B. Woodhouse 
(board); A. Robins (table). # 


TO NEW ZEALAND 


One American and _ three 
Australians have arrived in 
New Zealand as part of the 
CGC Federation exchange 
programme. 

Elizabeth Ezold, aged 22, 
comes from South Hadley, 
Massachusetts as an IFYE and 
has been a member of 4-H for 
8 years. 7 

She has a bachelor of arts 
degree and plans to make 
teaching her career. She plans 
also to study for a master’s 
degree. 

While — in 
Elizabeth 


New Zealand 
hopes to study 
general education (subject 
matter included at various 
levels; audio-visual and other 
teaching aids used; and out- 
of-school programmes); hist- 
ory and culture (origins of 
immigrant and other popula- 
tions; culture, traditions and 


-achievements of the Maoris; 


and plans for future develop- 
ment of New Zealand); and 
educational programmes for 
youth (programmes for urban 
and rural youths; professional 
and voluntary leaders and 
their training; programme 
objectives; and projects and 
activities). 

Helen Brock, aged 20, is a 
member of the West Tamar 
Rural Youth Club, Tasmania. 

She works on her father’s 
358-acre stud dairy farm where 
she milks 73 stud Jersey cows. 





Elizabeth Ezold, 
Massachusetts. 








Helen Brock, Tasmania. 





Jean Fancote, 
Western Australia. 


Dianne Freeman, 
South Australia. 


interests include 
gardening, photography, arts 
and Crafts, dressmaking, 
swimming, tennis, badminton 
and hockey. 

Jean Fancote, aged 24, is a 
member of the South Subur- 
ban Club of the Junior 


Helen’s 





Farmers’ Movement Council 
of Western Australia. 

She lived on an orchard for 
16 years and for the past 
seven years has spent most 
weekends on_ her parents’ 
beef, sheep and wheat farm 
at Pingelly and on their beef 
farm at Boddington. She works 
during the week for the 
A.M.P. Society (Life Assur- 
ance) as a_ departmental 
section head. 

Jean has taken part in 
stock judging and_ public 
speaking. Other _ interests 
include dressmaking, photo- 
graphy, numismatics, swim- 
ming, tennis and badminton. 

Dianne Freeman, aged 23, is 
a member of the Mallala 
Rural Youth Club, South 
Australia. She has been a 
member of numerous club 
committees; has taken part 
in the public speaking State 
finals; and won the national 
final of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission competi- 
tion in 1967. 

Dianne is a dairy farmer in 
her own right on her parents’ 
property at Korunye, milking 
up to 40 Friesian and Friesian 
cross cows for the Adelaide 
milk supply. - 


ALAFUA COLLEGE 


On page 13 of the August 
issue of Spur it was stated 
that the South Auckland YFC 
council had bought a milking 
machine’ and _ refrigeration 
equipment to aid the live- 
stock programme of the South 
Pacific Regional College of 
Tropical Agriculture at Alafua. 

It is correct that the South 
Auckland council gave the 
milking machine but the 
accompanying refrigeration 
equipment was given by the 
Wellington and East Coast 
YFC councils. i 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 


Problems of youth were dis- 
cussed by the Tinwald YFC 
and the Ashburton CGC at a 
combined dinner and panel 
discussion recently. Guest 
speakers were Mrs A. D. Tal- 
bot, the Rev. Mr Ballantyne 
and Dr Francis, a local prac- 
titioner. 

After dinner senior mem- 
bers were selected to form a 
panel to discuss problems 
that confront youth today. 
Whether a man should open 
doors for a woman, lead the 
way in to a theatre seat, or 
stand up in a crowded bus 
were some of the _ initial 
questions from the floor. 

The gathering soon warmed 
to the topic and questions 
were fired from the floor, 
including: Should an unmar- 
ried mother confide first in 
her doctor or her parents? 
What social difficulties con- 
front an_ illegitimate child? 
At what age should a child be 
adopted? Should a child be 
informed of his adoption and, 
if so, when? at 
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DUOIJAG 


CATTLE EAR TAGS in 
Standard and Junior 
Sizes. 


DUOIJAG 


The best and surest 
method of cow identi- 
fication. 


DUOIAG 


— more durable 





Study these FACTS 
.|then decide for 
YOU RSELF 


® The Bodmin Milk Meter 
is fitted in seconds—no 
special fittings or brac- 
kets. 

@®One piece moulding 
means easy cleaning in 
position. 

® Exported in thousands to 
enthusiastic users in Aus- 
tralia, | South frica, 
U.S.A., U.K., Sweden, 
Belgium, Italy, France, 
West Germany, Venezu- 
ela. 

® ONE THIRD the price of 
any other meter! Only 


$11.95, or $15.95 with 


For TAXATION FINANCE 
and FARMING 


WRITE FOR THE 


MERCANTILE 
GAZETTE 


Estab. 1876 


Please enrol me as a 
subscriber for the 
MERCANTILE GAZETTE 
(fortnightly) with half 
yearly RECORD coupon 
for twelve months. 

(Price $10) 














— more flexible milk rubber and dropper 


TOUGHER THAN EVER tap. 


DUO! AG BODMIN 
@ Permancnt service PILK METER 


@ Always available 







From the Ist day of................ 


COPPER EHEEHEHHEEHETES ESHEETS EH EEEEEE 





MANUFACTURED BY 


@ Replacement service D. MicL. WALLACE LTD. 


Manufactured by:— DELTA PLASTICS LTD. PENROSE 


602 Main Street, : . 
obviously the best investment 


Post to: 
MERCANTILE GAZETTE, 
Box 20073, Auckland 7. 






DP,2768 Palmerston North. 


RS LT SR YE OY TIL ES, 


Useless scrap lying around? 

Turn it into something you'll 

like — “MONEY” 

All that scrap around factory, 

farm, or yard is needed to 

supply the steel industry — 

Help yourself and N.Z. 

If you've got scrap your next 

move is — contact Pacific and quarry equipment. 


Scrap Limited. They buy almost Scrap is vital raw material. 
anything made of iron or steel Scrap saves overseas funds. 
— Blacksmith scrap —engines Scrap left lying around is 
— boilers — beams angles, money rusting. 

flats, girders, plates. Farm Contact any of Pacific Scrap’s 
machinery — dregde buckets depots listed below or your 
— bulldozer tracks — sawmill nearest scrap metal dealer. 


PACIFIC SCRAP LIM ITED 


Auckland Wellington Dunedin 
Ph. OH 68-307 Ph. 63-567 Ph. 70-427 


Napier Christchurch Invercargill 
Ph. 6109 Ph. 326-086 Ph. 82-649 
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CGC ACTIVITIES 


Six years old does not seem 
a great age but when the 
Collingwood CGC turned six it 
was an occasion of great 
celebration. Sister — clubs, 
neighbouring WDFF members, 
the YFC and the- general 
public were invited to a cab- 
he held by the Collingwood 


The cabaret was the first 
held in the district and proved 
very successful and_ enter- 
taining. The CGC supplied the 
supper and drinks’ and 
organised entertainers for the 
evening. 

The Amberley CGC staged a 
mannequin parade _ recently. 
Sports wear, woollen frocks, 
suits, cocktail frocks and 
night attire were a sight for 
all; and so were a Christian 
Dior original and a cape coat. 


DEBATING 


“That the devaluation of 
New Zealand currency will 
benefit New Zealand” was the 
subject of a debate between 
the Karaka YFC and the 
Matarau YFC in the Northern 
council debating final. 


The Karaka team, represent- 
ing the Auckland district, 
defeated the Matarau team, 
representing the Whangarei 
district, by 27 points. Alan 
Reeves, David Walker and 
Alan Deadar made up the win- 
ning team, which took the 
affirmative. 


The Karaka team has now 
gained a place in the North 





Island semi-finals. t 
WINTERING 
Crookston YFC _ recently 


visited four farms to see vari- 
ous methods of indoor winter- 
ing. 

At Mr T. MacLean’s property 
near Gore, the members 
were shown stud cattle in a 
large shed where hay was 
stored above the pens. After 
the harvest hay was _ trans- 
ported by a front-end loader 
up a ramp at one end of the 
shed. When required the hay 
was thrown down from the loft 
into swinging feeders. Mr 
MacLean's shed could house 
140 head of cattle. 


Mr D. Irwin, of Ota Creek, 
wintered 100 dairy cows in a 
shed that used the loafing 
barn idea. The cows fed out- 
side on hay and silage spread 
on racks. 


About 180 cattle were being 
wintered inside when. the 
party visited Mr J. Robinson’s 
property near Glenham. Oaten 
silage was spread among the 
herd by trolleys that travelled 
back and forth on a central 
railway. The cattle were given 
as much silage as they could 
eat. However, hay was ration- 
ed and some of it was tossed 
down from the loft to provide 
bedding. 


Haylage was stored in two 
airtight silos on the Mataura 
Island property of Mr W. 
Simpson. An auger drew feed 
from the silos and moved it 
along a trough in the centre 
of the shed dividing the shed 
into two pens. Each pen could 
house 90 steers. The steers fed 
on haylage and liberal hay. Mr 
Simpson marketed an average 
of five beasts a week each 
year. 

Members agreed that indoor 
wintering was economical— 
cattle were less active inside 
Pith therefore, needed less 
eed. tr 


BOATS: PLANES 


A tour of the NAC work- 
shops at Harewood airport 
provided the Amuri YFC with 
an unusual outing. 

All aspects of maintenance, 
overhaul and repair were seen 
before the visitors inspected 
a new _ sound-proof building 
used to test the turbo-prop 
engines of Viscount § and 
Friendship aircraft. © When 
completed, the building will 
contain a testing site for jet 
engines. 

In the afternoon the club 
visited Messrs C. W. F. Hamil- 
ton and Company. Famous for 
its jet boat, this company 
manufactures also a_ wide 
range of hydraulic cranes and 
machinery. The club was 
lucky enough to see a jet unit 
being installed in a_ boat. 


LET’S COMBINE 


Irene Hooper, secretary of 
the Otakeho CGC, has written 
with obvious favour toward 
combined activities with the 
YFC. Such was the success of 
a table tennis tournament 
held by her club, in which the 
YFC took part, that Irene 
said they were thinking of 
having a_ series of tourna- 
ments with the YFC. 

If the Otakeho CGC has a 
speaker at one of its meetings 
who is of interest also to 
young farmers, it invites the 
Otakeho YFC, and other 
organisations such as_ the 
WDFF and Federated Farmers, 
to attend. The same happens 
in reverse if the YFC has a 
speaker of mutual interest. 
The Otakeho CGC _ willingly 
supplies afternoon teas. at 
YFC functions. 

“If we cannot have amalga- 
mation of the federations,” 
Irene said, “let us strive for a 
better understanding. The 
members of my club find that, 
by combining activities and 
helping the YFC, more 
stimulating projects are 
undertaken.” at 


A thought from Irene 
Hooper, secretary of the 
Otakeho CGC: “I suggest that, 
toward the end of the year, 
readers send in ideas for 
activities and speakers to give 
other readers some new ideas 
for their club programmes.” 

How about it? 








The Fordell YFC recently held a gymkhana on Mr J. Wilkie’s 
property. Skill in chain stepping, shot put, post tossing, cross-cut 
saw yacing, nail driving and wool and timber identification was 
needed to do at all well. The overall winner for the day was 
Mr J. Montgomery. ABOVE: D. MacLean competing in the 
post tossing. Women with rolling pins are meant to be dangerous 
but competition is strong. BELOW: R. Gregory concentrates 
on the job in hand. 








Lesley Alexander, spon- 4 
sored by the Dunedin 
Suburbs YFC and CGC, 
was chosen as the 1968 
Dunedin festival queen. 
Fourteen Dunedin _ girls 
competed for the title which 
was announced at the open- 
ing of Dunedin’s Festival 
Week. Lesley, together with 
the two runners-up, attended 
about 75 functions during 
Festival Week. Another 
victory for the Dunedin 
Suburbs YFC and CGC 
came when their float 
“Green Acres” gained first 
place in the _ television 
o section of the Festival Week 
— procession. 
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CHALLENGE GRANULATED 
to quote for FERTILISERS 


mixtures to |, ih p< 
your own oe , : pe 
specifications  e 


Bae 


FOR FREE ADVICE from Challenge’s qualified Tech- 
nical Field Officers simply contact us through your 
normal supplier. | 


GRANULATED — at no extra cost to the farmer — 
Challenge fertilizers are free-flowing, spread better 
and faster from both ground or air. We supply top 
quality standard fertilizers and special mixtures for all 
purposes at the best prices. 





GHIATIENGE 


GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
Made by The N.Z. Farmers Fertilizer Co. Ltd.. 
Te Papapa — Otahuhu — New Plymouth 
Kiwi Fertilizer Co. Ltd. — Morrinsville. 
The Northland Fertilizer Co. Ltd. — Whangarei 





da 
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Some of the Ruahine YFC and CGC and Mangatoro YFC ball 
committee members. From left to right: J. Lamason, 
D. MacMaster, T. Walshe, K. Donaldson, J. Unwin, N. Williams 
and N. Short (the chairman). The ball is held annually in 
Dannevirke. This year the Ruahine CGC chose the theme of 
“Sadie, the cleaning lady” and decorated the hall accordingly. 





Will it moo or will it oink?—an interesting combination on a 
Waikanae farm. 





OKET FREE 





Claude Marchant, of Stratford, sent in this photograph with the 
caption “Meat the judges.” It was taken earlier this year at the 
Wellington council stock judging competitions. 
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Land Sales... Livestock ... Stud Stock ... Wool 
Grain...Seeds... Merchandise...Shipping... 
Insurance... 


NMA provides every service a farmer needs 


No matter what part of New Zealand you farm in, no matter 

what type of farming, NMA service is as near as your phone. 

NMaA is one of N.Z.’s largest stock and station companies and 

its activities cover the whole field of seasonal primary produc- 
tion and marketing assistance to the N.Z. farmer. 





NATIONAL MORTGAGE & AGENCY CO. OF N.Z. LTD 


(Incorporated in England) 
Also trading as Alfred Buckland and Sons Ltd, G. W. Vercoe and Co. 
Ltd, Levin and Co. Ltd, Murray Roberts and Co. Ltd, and incorporating 
H. Matson and Co. and J. G. Ward and Co. Ltd. 
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A VISIT TO 





SO a 


Mr Hughes (centre) and members of the Wairau Valley YFC 
inspect an experimental plot on Island Saddle. 


ESWORTH STATION 




















he visitors’ book at Molesworth 

Station contained the names of 
several members of the Wairau 
Valley YFC after they had enjoyed 
a three-day tour of the station earlier 
this year. 

Two trucks, two Land Rovers and 
a Trekka provided transport. Mr 
Graham Hughes, management officer 
of the Tussock Grasslands and 
Mountain Lands Institute of Lincoln 
College, met the group and acted as 
guide. 

Mr Hughes recalled that the 
Tarndale, St Helens and Molesworth 
runs had been abandoned in 1937 
because of prohibitive costs. Since 


“the Lands and Survey Department 


had taken over, he said, there had 
been a slow recovery, but only in 


the past few years had a profit been 


made. 

One of the first stops was on Island 
Saddle, 4400ft above sea level and 
covered with snow and frost most 
of the year. Here the group inspected 
an experimental plot which was de- 
veloped three years ago to see 





Mr. Hughes talks to the manager of Molesworth Station, Mr 
Chisholm (foreground), while club members observe calf 
marking at Tarndale. 


whether climate or fertility proved 
the greater hindrance to establishing 
growth in these areas. 

Lunch and discussion followed at 
Lake Tennyson. Then the drive 
headed toward Bush Gully, follow- 
ing the Clarence River and the 
boundary of the St James and 
Molesworth Stations, where the party 
spent the night. 

Not far from Bush Gully the 
group saw some oversowing that had 
been done when the ground was 
bare of vegetation after destruction 
by rabbits. Today a good stand of 
cocksfoot and a few clover plants 
can be seen. 

Bush Gully was reached in time 
to see the last of the musterers load- 
ing horses on a Bedford quad and to 
meet the head stockman, Mr John 
Morrison, and one of his assistants. 
Mr Morrison was able to teach- the 
group a lot about his work. 

The following morning the Old 
Clarence accommodation house was 
visited before the group travelled 37 
miles along the Acheron River to 


A map of the area is examined near the Wairau River. 


The cattle yards and terrain at Bush Gully. 





By the Club Reporter, 
Wairau Valley YFC. 











Tarndale. Here the Young Farmers 
helped to mark 210 calves. When 
the marking was completed the 
manager of the station, Mr M. 
Chisholm, explained his managemegt 
policies. Ensuing discussion included 
subdividing, the reverting back to 
sheep and the proposal for a public 
scenic road through the property. 
The final opinion was that, at 
present, none of these would be 
profitable. 

It was dark when the homestead 
quarters were reached. A welcome 
hot meal was waiting. 3 

The following morning some of 
the station buildings and more over- 
sowing, done with and_ without 
superphosphate, were inspected. Mr 
Hughes said it was sulphur, not 
superphosphate, that the ground 
needed. This was difficult to dis- 
perse, however, because of its high 
ignition temperature in the aeroplane. 

The visitors’ book wasesigned and 
the party set off on its homeward 
journey by way of the Awatere 


Valley. 4 
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MILKWELL INFLATIONS 
(BARREL) 


Wise Farmer’! 


He’s choosing Reidrubber inflations. Why? Because he 
knows about the flexibility, shed proven design, and special 
rubber compounds that ensure full milking pulsation, without 
becoming sluggish. And that’s why more farmers are using 
Reidrubber inflations and tubing to get the best performance 
from their milking machines. Wise men! 


BULB TOP 
EXTENDED-LIP INFLATIONS 


: | CLAW TUBES 





Reidrubber 





INFLATIONS 
MILKER TUBING 


AIR TUBES 





REID NEW ZEALAND RUBBER MILLS LIMITED, AUCKLAND 





25, | MILK TUBES 
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FIRST CLASS TOP PRIORITY TO AMERICA—What the well-dressed 


world traveller wears... 


This is a pallet. It contains top-quality New Zealand pelts, and in a matter 
of time it will reach the American Market. Borthwicks pioneered the 
palletising of New Zealand pelts for export to America, in order to speed 


delivery and minimise freight cost. It all means that you get a higher 


return for your pelts—and America receives pelts in top condition. 
It’s just another benefit from us, to you—and 
-..~~ = wedon’t dress up the facts, just the pelts—for 

et - : . ° palletising, and export, to America. 


Borthwicks have representatives in all new and exist- 
ing meat markets in the world, constantly on the 
lookout for new opportunities for promoting New 
Zealand meat and meat products. Overseas demand 
means more need for improved freight facilities and 
faster delivery. Borthwicks have met this need with 
palletisation and other improvements in packaging 
methods, ensuring New Zealand produce of fast, 
protected travel the world over. 











Farmers! Consult our buyers— 
always at your service. 
Meat Exporters and Freezing Works 
Proprietors. 

Head Office: ‘Borthwick House, The 
Terrace, Wellington. 

Freezing Works at: Waitara, Waingawa, 
Feilding and Belfast. 

We also process at: Moerewa, Southdown, 
Horotiu, Kaiti, Whakatu, Balclutha, 
Mataura, Alliance and Makarewa. 
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Wherever there’s a new market for meat 
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Meas 


— 


YEARIN... YEAR OUT... PLUMP FOR 
. The Market Price. 


. The Whole Market Price, 


. And Nothing But The Market Price 


You cant obtain more... 
Can you afford to accept less? 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LID. 


FROZEN MEAT EXPORTERS 


DUNEDIN : CHRISTCHURCH : INVERCARGILL : TIMARU : ASHBURTON : NELSON 
LONDON 





ictal Facilities at all 16 Freezing Works and Drafting Representatives Stationed Throughout the South 
Island. 
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